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“HOLY MONEY 


The late Doctors William and Charles Mayo, world famous 


surgeons, lived and worked for others. From 1894 until their 


recent death, these men used less than half of their income for 


themselves. In the early years cash receipts were very small. 


“Holy Money,” said the Doctors Mayo, “must go back into the 


service of that humanity which paid-it to us.” 


In these war days all of us wish to use wisely our “Holy Money.” 
One dares not wait until all his own needs are met before sharing with 


others. 


Of immediate concern to Christians are the thousands of young “war 


> 


migrants,” in the 420 new war industrial centers. From small towns 
and cities these children and young people have been transplanted 


with their parents to war factory areas. 


Usually these emergency homes are isolated, cut off from the con- 
veniences and social necessities . . . churches, schools, community 
buildings, playgrounds. Nothing is available for the children but 
mud and sky. 


Christian teaching is an imperative! Mothers must have Christian 
literature for home instruction. Sunday schools must be started and 


through-the-week religious classes and activities provided. 


2k Age 


Now they have Bible teaching for the first time 


Join today with hundreds of laymen and lay women in bringing 


Christian teaching to these our children. 


Eleven thousand five hundred dollars are needed at once by the 
International Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools to enlarge 
upon its regular program and meet this national emergency on a year- 
round basis. This forty-year-old Association has assumed. nation-wide 
leadership in these war industrial centers. 

Protestants of America have a major responsibility for the spiritual 


. é . } 
welfare of their own war migrants. [a3 
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Write a life-giving check today—the abundant life—for those who 
need the Bible and Christiai teaching. No gift will be too small and 


none too large. Make your check payable to: ; 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS | 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Ralph W. Gwinn, 


President 


’ 
_ James L. Kraft, 
Treasurer 


A postal card will bring you a descriptive folder. 
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Feeding the Five Thousand 


By Hans Leitzmann 


WHEN Jesus lifted up his eyes, and saw a great com- 
pany come unto him, he saith unto Philip, “Whence shall 
we buy bread, that these may eat?” 

Philip answered him, “Two hundred pennyworth of 
bread is not sufficient for them, that every one of them 
may take a little.” 

One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, 
saith unto him, “There is a lad here, which hath five 
barley loaves, and two small fishes, but what are they 
among so many?” 

And Jesus said, “Make the men sit down.” Now there 
was much grass in the place. So the men sat down, in num- 
ber about five thousand, 

And Jesus took the loaves; and when he had given 
thanks, he distributed to the disciples, and the disciples 
to them that were set down; and likewise of the fishes as 
much as they would. 


John 6:5-11 
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Let Us Face the Facts 
About Liquor! 


““Don’r RuN away from the facts. Face them. It is un- 
healthy to dodge them. There is health in looking them 
in the eye.” Such are some of the slogans of modern psy- 
chology. There is much of truth in them. 

If it is unhealthy to refuse to face the facts, there must 
be many unhealthy people in the churches. For, there has 
been all too much running away from the facts on the 
liquor problem in the last ten or fifteen years. Some of 
us began to notice it in the late twenties, when at youth 
camps a discussion group on the liquor problem got only 
a corporal’s guard, or none, and when leaders in local 
churches expressed grave concern about the social habits 
of their young, or older, members. There are all too many 
churches that blew the trumpet on this issue a generation 
ago with “no uncertain sound,” where there has not been 
a sermon on temperance since—well, since those exciting 
days when the organizations against Prohibition helped to 
convince many people that they could blend social status 
and religion without damage to either. 

It is time for the church, Christian education leaders 
included, to face the facts about liquor. What are they? 
Here are a few: 

It has been stated on competent medical authority that 
our five most serious health problems are: alcohol, tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, cancer, and heart troubles—and 
alcohol comes first. A large insurance company says that 
in the last ten years rejections for heavy alcoholic indul- 
gence have increased from 12 per cent to 34 per cent. 
One-third of insurable men and women condemned as un- 
safe insurance risks are rejected because of drink. From 
1932 to 1936, the first four years of Repeal, rejections by 
one company on account of drinking increased 35 per 
cent. Insurance companies cannot afford to take the risks 
that our church ladies who serve cocktails take. In addi- 
tion, alcohol is not only the first among these five major 
health problems but it contributes to the seriousness of 
two others, tuberculosis and venereal disease. 

Insanity is an increasing burden. Dr. Dayton, at the 
Rockefeller Foundation, says that 20 per cent of the mental 
patients of the United States are alcoholics. In some cities 
and some states it is claimed that the percentage is much 
higher. Forty per cent of the admissions to Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York City; 32 per cent of the male admissions 
in Massachusetts; 33 per cent of admissions to seven mental 
institutions in California—all are alcoholic cases. Facts 
do not cease to be facts just because folks who should face 
them look the other way. 

When prohibition went into effect in Oahu after “Pearl 
Harbor” on December 7, arrests were 3.3 per day during 
the seventy-seven that the ban lasted. When the ban was 
lifted by military order the rate rose to an average of 21 
for the next thirty days. These facts are taken by com- 
petent authorities from press accounts. 

Dr. George Barton Cutten, former president of Colgate 
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University, made this statement before the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention: “Forty thousand persons are killed and a 
million and one-half injured every year in the United 
States by automobile accidents, and the percentage caused 
by drinking is estimated anywhere from 40 per cent of these 
down. We do know that the number of deaths and accidents 
varies from year to year with the amount of alcoholic 
beverages consumed, In this situation it is not a matter of 
a single individual’s being drunk and unfit for duty; this 
is a mechanized war and men must handle airplanes, ships, 
tanks, trucks, and jeeps. It is not only the life of one man 
that is in jeopardy, but the lives of hundreds of others 
depend upon his clear head and unclouded judgment.” 
One fears that to an alarming degree many people are 
expressing the superficial excitements of these days, or 
spending their extra earnings, or, as is more likely, seek- 
ing to escape from the dark realities, by getting wholly or 
partly “soused.” It is not a pleasing picture but the facts 
given point an unmistakable finger, and facts, sooner or 
later, catch up with those who dodge them. 

Under the heading, “Danger Ahead,” the Board of Tem- 
perance of the Methodist Church in its paper, The Voice, 
points out that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
the total per capita consumption of all alcoholic beverages 
in the United States was 14.15 as compared with 14.17 for 
the year ending 1940. Thus the per capita consumption 
was about the same. “But,” the paper adds, “we have before 
us a table showing the per capita consumption of distilled 
spirits, that is whisky, gin, rum, and similar beverages, 
for the first three months of 1942 as compared with the 
first three months of 1941. There is a total increase of 32.1 
per cent. This is astonishing and alarming. The American 
people were not increasing their consumption of alcoholic 
liquors during the comparatively peaceful and normal 
months of the fiscal year, but after Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked, and the country went to war, we find the consump- 
tion of distilled spirits increased by about one-third.” 

These are some of the facts, well attested, that have been 
selected almost at random from a bewildering array, all of 
which are equally devastating. 

After looking at them—what? Where do we go now? 
If one is willing to face them, what next? He can’t just look 
at them forever, can he? 

He can let these facts speak to him long enough to 
plant a new concern and resolution in his soul. He can 
get more facts, really master them, make them the basis 
of thought and action.’ He can talk to other people, not 
as a fanatic but as a sane Christian who cares. He can 
get a group in his church to studying the facts with him. 
He can help work out a program of temperance education 
for his own church and community.” He can become a 
life-long enthusiast for what is in danger of becoming the 
“Jost battalion” of the church, If he did these things, he 
would find it a mighty healthy experience to face the facts. 


1See Haven Emerson, Alcohol, Its Effects on Man. D, Appleton 


Cent Company. ’ 
q'See The Pees Church and the Liquor Problem. International 


Council of Religious Education, 15 cents. 


The Next Fifteen Years 


Tuis Is the second in the series of predictions concerning 
the trends in religious education in the next fifteen years, 
in view of the forces now at work. Dr. Coe, retired Professor 
of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has led the thinking of a generation in regard to the 
theories of religious education, 


Clarification of Intention 
By George Albert Coe 


Tue major change which will take place in Christian 
education in the next fifteen years will not be administra- 
tive (in either church school or state school); it will 
concern the inmost spirit, the dynamics, of religion. The 
factors involved are, (a) the Christian consciousness, a 
special force that endeavors to suffuse, (b) society, an in- 
clusive force that modifies religion while being modified 
by it. Each of the two is now pervaded by ambiguity, 
confusion, and conflict; each must wrestle with itself 
over its own meaning and intention before clarity and 
unity of purpose are achieved. 

The next fifteen years will be characterized by this 
wrestling, and herein Christian education will undergo its 
major change. Endeavors will be made to master the 
troublous situation by administrative measures, but mas- 
tery of this kind of distress does not come in this way. 
Underneath all administrative innovations, determining 
their significance for history, will be the seething, moving 
dynamics of religion and of society generally. 

That society at large, even our American society, will 
increasingly undergo internal strains that extend to the 
foundations of human fellowship should be evident to all 
of us. We Americans are not insincere when we say that 
we take democracy for our heritage. Nevertheless, without 
any full consent by this generation, we are loaded with a 
heritage of laws that provide for the naturalization of 
none but free white persons and those of African descent; 
with a heritage of customs that withhold opportunity even 
from citizens if they happen to be of African descent; 
with a heritage of fast-spreading and deepening class con- 
flict in the economic sphere; with the heritage of an awful 
antithesis between immense wealth on the one side, and 
on the other side a large proportion of our own people ill 
fed, ill clothed, and ill housed. The religion of us Christians 
will mingle in these increasing social tensions, and it 
will both modify. them and be modified by them. Christian 
education will reflect the strains and the modifications. 

Christian education has a divided mind with respect 
to its part in this historic movement, and therefore with 


respect to itself. It is divided as to what “Christian” means ~ 


and as to what “education” means. It is divided as to democ- 
racy, for it is endeavoring to democratize the young of 
churches that are not democratic in their own organization 
and practices. It is divided with respect to the class con- 
flict, for it thinks of natural resources as a gift of God 
to all men, but of the present ownership of these resources 
as ethically justified. It is divided as to the nature of man, 
and as to the nature of God. It is ambiguous as to salvation 
—from what, to what, and how. 

This is not said in condemnation, but only as indica- 
tive of the early future. Probably these contrarieties will 
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not be smoothed over during the next fifteen years. It is 
not desirable that they should be. Instead, we need a 
friendly canvassing and re-canvassing of our own am- 
biguities, inconsistencies, and conflicts. If we secure such 
re-canvassing, it and its effects upon the purposes of 
Christian education will constitute the major change. If 
we do not secure it, the major change will be contraction of 
the area of Christian education, a deepened sectarianism, 
and—through silence—the sanctification of class privilege 
and structure in society. 


Japanese Student Relocation 


Iv May BE NEWS to many that a movement is well under 
way to relocate college students who are among the Japa- 
nese evacuated from the Pacific coast last spring and early 
summer. This work has been undertaken by the American 
Friends’ Service Committee at the request of the War 
Relocation Authority and with the approval of the War 
Department. 

Approximately one hundred thousand individuals were 
moved first to a number of Assembly Centers and then as 
rapidly as possible transferred to the more permanent and 
more adequate Relocation Colonies. One particular phase 
of this problem was the interruption of college and uni- 
versity studies for between two and three thousand Nisei, 
that is, the American born sons and daughters of Japa- 
nese parents. The exact number is not yet known because 
it includes not only those who were actually enrolled as 
undergraduates in West Coast institutions of higher learn- 
ing, but also high school seniors intending to enter college, 
and those desiring to pursue professional or other graduate 
studies, To meet their needs the National Japanese Ameri- 
can Student Relocation Council has been organized. The 
Council states that the government wishes these young 
American citizens to continue their academic courses and ~ 
prepare themselves for service to their communities and for 
leadership as loyal Americans within their own group. 

Four main tasks face this new Council. First, making 
direct contacts with students, to know their number, their 
academic status, their purposes and desires, their personal 
qualifications, and their financial resources. Then, explora- 
tion of the colleges and universities, to know where, how 
many, and under what conditions these students might be 
admitted as transfers. Then, working out with the various 
governmental departments concerned, the techniques for 
necessary investigations, approvals of colleges for place- 
ment, and the final processes of clearance and release from 
the assembly or relocation centers. Finally, finding ways to 
provide financial assistance to many of the worthiest of 
these young people. 

Already, more than two hundred and fifty wheels have 
indicated their readiness to enroll these evacuee students. 
At latest reports, 2,034 names of possible students were in 
hand, and being checked and analyzed by a committee of 
college deans, registrars and personnel advisors, who gen- 
erously volunteered much of the vacation time for this im- 
portant work. Prominent educators, college presidents, and 
key people of many groups and organizations are sharing 
in the leadership of this work. 

Encouraging reactions to this situation from colleges and 
communities have been found. Mayors of City Councils, the 
American Legion, Luncheon Clubs, and other groups are 
cooperating in many places with the colleges in develop- 
ing an atmosphere of cordial good-will. 
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Meditations 


By P. R. HAYWARD 


THE MEDITATIONS this month have been drawn from or 
suggested by actual experiences in getting the educational 
program of a certain church under way in early September. 
They are used here because they apply to any month and 
will be useful at any time. Most readers have recently begun 
the work of a new year in Christian education. 


Lord, I Thank Thee for Beginnings 


(The following brief prayer is suggested for use preceding the 
prayer for the week. Another at the end of the page is provided 
for use at the close of each.) 


Eternal God, thou hast always been making things new. 

Show me the hidden gift in every new task. _ 

Make me sensitive to the unseen graces of people with 
whom I have begun to work and live for the first time. 

Open my heart to the voiceless questions in new pupils, 
to the dreams that are cherished in secret. Amen. 


First Week 


It was Sunday morning at ten. The director had called 
together the teachers and officers and members of the com- 
mittee an hour early for a conference on the program of 
Christian education. The opening prayer was this medita- 
tion: , 

Eternal God, thou who hast been the patient teacher of 
each heart in thy presence now, draw near unto us as we 
face anew the tasks and joys of another year. 

We come before thee in humble gratitude for those 

_ who have been our teachers in days gone by. For their 
patience with our partial selves; for their willingness 
to await and to guide the working of thy will in a grow- 
ing life; for their faith that saw in our incompleteness 
the better self that was to be—we bring thee these words 
of grateful praise. For all those who in home and church 
and school laid themselves gladly on the altar of what 
we were to be, we thank thee. 

Accept us each as we place ourselves in turn be- 
side the growing lives of our church. Bless thou our 
pastor, our director, the chairman of our committee and 
all who teach and guide that we may share with others 
the faith and wisdom and patience by which others have 
so richly served us. In His Name. Amen. 


Second Week 


Two pairs of happy parents, and the daughter of one, 
travelled together to a southern city where the girl was to 
be married to the son of the other parents. The news came 
at the end of their journey that, while they were on their 
way, he had died with five comrades in a bomber crash on 
a routine flight. A community that had known them all laid 
low in sore bereavement. And—a Sunday school teacher 
added to all that others could say, this: “And about 
ten years ago he was in my Sunday school class.” 

Lord of us all, thou who hast consoled us in sorrow 
-and steadied us in joy, let thy blessing rest in a new 
sense on the multitude of men and women who have been 
the Sunday school teachers of the young men and women 
who go forth to fight the battles of the world. 
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Forgive us where we failed to pay the full measure of 
devotion. And if there be somewhere, anywhere, today, 
some youth who loses on the battlefield of the heart be- 
cause of us, solemnize and cleanse and empower us in 
such a thought. 

Guide and bless all the youths that our schools have 
sent to the battle of the spirit on many fields. 

And draw thou near to all the teachers who these days 
have taken up again a new year of teaching. Set thou 
before their eyes a vision of the distant day when of 
some person, in life as in death, they will say, “He was 
in my Sunday school class.” Amen. 


Third Week 


It is a familiar story in every church school, sometimes 
in the fall or mid-winter—running over the list of teachers 
to see those who can be depended upon for the days ahead. 
Someone got tired. Someone else got mad. Still another 
is getting discouraged. Another is doing well. Several are 
growing and enthusiastic. Then the pencil moves down to 
Mr. S—. And the faces beam. There is a man who goes 
steadily along year after year, over twenty of them now, 
teaching intermediate boys. Duty? Returning what some- 
one did for him? Not at all. Pure joy, unadulterated fun. 
He handled twenty-one last year when two classes had to 
be combined: “Had no trouble after I got rid of two or 
three who didn’t belong there anyway. Prefer a small class 
of ten or twelve but will take two classes if you need it.” 
Just like that. 

For the thousands, many thousands,’men and women, 
like him, let the Lord be eternally praised! 


Fourth Week 


Seventeen years of volunteer service in one church give 
a person a chance to watch the cycle of life go round— 
especially those who move step by step through the pro- 
gram of Christian education and then turn up at teachers 
meetings because they are teaching classes themselves. Up- 
on these latter, in a peculiar sense, the church has laid its 
hand. Here they sit, as the year’s work gets under way, 
young, courageous, and enthusiastic, side by side with their 
parents and others who have borne the burden and heat of 
the day. By the strange laws of spiritual contagion, these 
have received, along with the gifts of the church to them, 
something that impels them to share these gifts with others. 
For this gracious contagion of the spirit, O God, we 
bring thee now our humble and hearty thanks. For its 
mysterious outworking in the churches of the earth, and 
for its manifestations in our hearts and homes, we bless 
thee. Let it move mightily upon us in the days that are 
to come through the operation of this spirit, Amen. 


The Joy of the Completed Task 


For beginnings, my Lord, I give thee thanks. For the 
continued days of steady labor when the thrill of starting 
has passed by, I am grateful unto thee. 

Grant unto me the joy of the completed task. 

Vouchsafe unto me the satisfaction of work well done 
and of heart and mind spent gladly in the holy task of 
teaching. 

May it be that when the morning and the evening of 
each day have passed, I may be able to look upon what I 
have made and say, “Behold, it is very good.” Amen. 


A program for 
Christian youth 
in war time 


(The following statement has been prepared by the 
officers of the Committee on Religious Education of Youth 
of the International Council of Religious Education. It is 
not an official pronouncement, nor has it been approved 
by the committees of the International Council. It is hoped 
that this document will help the leaders of the youth pro- 
grams in churches and communities to develop a vital 
Christian program for these critical days.) 


HERE IS an overwhelming obligation today for each 

church to do something special and definite with and 
for their young people. It is already terribly late to de- 
velop a program to meet the needs of the youth in the 
country who are caught in the increased pressures of a 
war time emergency. Young people are looking for Chris- 
tian activities in which to engage and for those priorities 
which are essential at this time. 

The suggestions contained in the following letter can 
be used in small churches as well as large. All of them 
need not be tried immediately. A start can be made with 
Bible study and definite prayer. Then other activities may 
be added later. Get the young people in the church to 
study this program individually and collectively. It may be 
the very thing they are looking for. If changes should be 
made, to. fit a particular church or neighborhood, by all 
means make them. Let us make sure that the spirit of the 
theme from the Christian Youth Council of North America 
is put immediately into practice: “Build Today for a 
Christian World.” 


DEAR GEORCE:- 


In your letter, that just arrived, you ask what the young 
people in our church are doing in connection with the war 
situation. We feel our program is so important and so 
worthwhile that I am answering your question immedi- 
ately, 

We started several months ago by having a meeting at 
our house just to talk things over. Early in our conver- 
sation we recalled the theme of the United Christian Youth 
Movement, “Build Today for a Christian World.” And 
then we asked, “How do we do it?” We generalized for a 
while and made all sorts of indefinite suggestions until it 


was almost time to go home. It was clear that we would’ 


have to meet again, perhaps several times. So as to have 
something to think about before the next meeting we 
agreed that our emphasis needed to be on what we called 
“the spiritual side of our program” and that we must think 
in terms of all young people, everywhere, not merely our- 
selves. It was decided that night that our plans would be 
worked out under the heading, “Deepen and Extend the 
Christian Fellowship.” 

Since then we have had a number of meetings. Without 
going into all the details let me tell you what we are trying 
to do. We are starting with ourselves, for we feel that we 
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must have the power of God working in and through us 
if we are to be at all successful. 


Bible study is therefore our first special activity. This 
is to be in addition to what we do in Sunday school. We 
are using a course entitled Pattern for Living, recently 
written by Basil Mathews. This course interprets the life 
and teachings of Jesus in terms of what is happening in 
the world today. Some of us are studying it on Sunday 
evenings and others are using it at home as a guide for 
their daily devotions. It is one of the most helpful studies 
I have used and I hope we can find something else like 
it when we complete it. Rerhaps you know of other studies 
that have been found helpful. 


More definite prayer is the second item in our program. 
Each of us has made a list of definite persons and things 
for which we pray regularly. The various lists include such 
items as: the boys away from home in the service or in 
defense work, our own church, the minister, other young 
people who need help, our government, other governments, 
people in the allied and enemy nations, some bad moral 
conditions in our own town, world peace and friendliness, 
for a knowledge of God’s plan and the courage to live 
by it. I think this is going to be one of the most helpful 
things we are doing. For me, at least, prayer has taken on 
new meaning and I’m getting a lot out of it. 


Giving sacrificially may seem like a strange thing for 
young people to agree to do, but we put it next to Bible 
study and prayer. We decided that it is just as important 
for us to give for the constructive work of the Kingdom 
of God as to give for the destructive purposes of war. Our 
goal is at least one tenth of whatever money we get, to be 
used by our own church locally and in its missionary 
program and by our denomination in the special activities 
being carried on for men in military service and in other 
emergencies created by the war. Some of this money will 
be used to pay the expenses of men in Civilian Service 
Camps. When we presented the need for funds, for relief 
and reconstruction our whole program took on a serious- 
ness that was astonishing. Giving sacrificially is one way 
by which we can show that we really want to “Build Today 
for a Christian World.” 


Reaching newcomers in the community is fourth on our 
list. We heard that almost one-third of the population of 
the United States was being moved because of defense 
work. But we thought that they were merely moving out of 
our neighborhood. Then we discovered that just as many ~ 
people were moving in. So we got in touch with young 
people in some of the other churches and began to make 
plans to go after these people. 

The real estate dealers gave us a lot of names and ad- 
dresses; we got others from the men who deliver milk, for 
they always spot new families, and soon we had quite a 
list. Then we interested some adults and teams of two, one 
adult and one of us, began calling on these folks. Our plan 
is to welcome them to our neighborhood, to ask what 
church connection they have, to give them the name, 
location and hours of service for the church they would 
most likely attend, and to urge that they make some church 
contact as soon as possible. When we get the names of 
those who would like to attend a church other than ours 
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we send their names to the young people’s society of that 
church. 

We are thinking about holding a young people’s meet- 
ing and a regular church service on Thursday or Friday 
evening to care for the people who have to work on Sun- 
day. One of the families that I called on has already started 
to come to church. I think we will have to start a new 
kind of recreational program in our church, for these 
people need social activities of the right kind and that 
are not too expensive. We have bought that book called 
Fun Encyclopedia just to get help along this line. 


More interchurch activity is fifth on our list and, in a 
way, involves many of the previous items. From our first 
discussion about reaching the newcomers in the commu- 
nity, we recognized that community life itself will be dif- 
ferent during these war days. There will be far more 


. community consciousness. If we are to put into operation 


our Christian principles of love and brotherhood, we must 
find ways of working more wholeheartedly with the young 
people of all the churches around here. Our youth council 
needs to be revamped and take on more life. We figure 
that now is the time to get busy at that. Right now our 
representative on the youth council is urging a community 
forum for young people on such topics as war marriages, 
juvenile delinquency, and vocational guidance. 

The delegates from here who were at Amsterdam keep 
talking about the ecumenical church. Some of us wonder 
how we can contribute to this larger ideal if we do not 
work more closely with those of other denominations in 
our own community::A few of the smaller churches have 
already said that the leaders of their young people’s society 
have gone away and cannot be replaced. Consequently we 
are making plans to hold a few joint meetings. 


‘The boys and men in military service or in civilian 
public service are also on our list. This includes the three 
girls who are army nurses. We heard about a scheme used 
in another church and we are starting it here. We have 
made large disks of cardboard fastened together in the 
center so that they will revolve in opposite directions. On 
the outer disk we have written the names of the young 
people in our church and on the inner disk, the names 
and mail addresses of every one in service. Each week 
these disks are moved and each of us writes to the person 
whose name is opposite ours. This keeps a steady flow of 
correspondence going to those who are away. We also 
send them newspapers, magazines and of even greater 
importance, some devotional literature such as Today, The 
Upper Room, and our denominational young people’s 


‘paper. Each man is given a service Testament before he 


leaves. The one we give also has a little book of prayers 
and the words of some hymns in it. We are also thinking 
about starting a Christian fellowship for the younger adults 
so that the men will have something to come into as soon 
as they get home. Lots of other ideas will come to us as 
time goes on, but these are some of our plans now. 


Friendship with people of other races and classes is 
another of our goals. We felt that we had to start right 
now to build bridges of Christian understanding with 
people of other races, other nationalities and other classes 
in society. This means that we are trying to make real right 
here in our town the world-wide Christian fellowship. Our 
first job seems to be for each of us to have a friendly 
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attitude toward those people whose skin is a different color 
from ours, who have come from other nations with dif- 
ferent languages and customs, and those who have grown 
up here with either a lot more or a lot less money than we 
have. We have agreed not to listen to stories derogatory 
to any of these people, but to insist that all be treated 
fairly on every occasion. We are beginning to visit some 
of these people and to invite them to visit us. Personally, 
I am hoping that we can receive some of these interesting 
families into the membership of our own church. This 
part of our program is going to help us all to know better 
what Jesus meant when he said “Love one another as I 
have loved you.” 


Preparing for Peace is the last on our special emphasis 
list. At first this seemed awfully vague and we wondered 
how to go about it. Then we realized that all the other parts 
of our program moved in this direction. We discovered 
this when we made the following list of peace activities: 

a. Praying that God’s love will possess the hearts of all 
people. 

b. Practicing Christlike love toward all people. 

c. Preparing to sacrifice, when the war is over as well 
as now, and to give up material advantages for the sake 
of sharing with people in war-stricken countries. 

d. Insisting on the adoption and practice of Christian 
principles in local and national politics. 

e. Advocating genuine cooperation between nations in 
the areas of international trade, economics, migration, 
sharing of raw materials and manufactured goods and 
whatever we may want to add. ; 

f, Emphasize loyalty to the Kingdom of God, above all 
earthly loyalties. 

g. Conducting a seminar or discussion group on the 
bases of a just peace. 

We are getting copies of the report of the Conference 
on a Just and Durable Peace at Delaware, Ohio, of the 
conference on World Order of the United Christian Youth 
Movement, and are using the suggestions from our own 
denominations for study and action in this field. 

When I started to write you I had no idea the letter 
would be so long. But these things are doing so much for 
us in our church that I wish the young people in every 
church would try them or something like them. No, we 
did not think them up ourselves. Some of the ideas came 
from the suggestions of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment and some came out of our denomination’s program. 
Now that I have gone this far, I think I'll risk urging you 
to get the young people of your church together and read 
them this letter. Wouldn’t it be wonderful if the Christian 
young people all over the country would all do these things? 
I am sure the young people’s department of your denomina- 
tion and of the International Council will give you all the 
help you ask for. I have been in touch with some of the 
young people’s secretaries and they all give hearty approval 
to these special emphases that we are using. Best of all— 
young people, themselves, like them. 

Let me hear how you make out. Here is a big wish for 
the young people of our nations united for Christ. 

Yours, 
JEAN 


P.S, These suggestions are in keeping with the Statement 
on Priorities issued by the Committee on the United 
: (Continued on page 11) 


Fellowship divine 


An All-Saints' Day Service 


By ELLEN M. STUDLEY* 


IGHT IT BE that you, too, were brought up under 

American “non-conformist” influence, enjoying the 
rollicking pranks of Hallowe’en without ever stopping to 
think—or hear if told—of what “Hallowed Day” it was 
the “even”? Even when I found “All Saints’ Day” listed 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church Prayer Book, I was 
unimpressed. But after I read Mabel Shaw’s book, God’s 


Candlelights, I was haunted by the picture of the young. 


Negro members of the Great Tribe being drawn close in 
spirit to the devoted ones now in the Heavenly Home, 
and unconsciously lifting their candles, and spirits, to 
celestial heights. 

Then I asked myself, “Has it not also been in the genius 
of the Chinese people to weld links with family ancestors? 
Has the church done enough to show honor in a Christian 
way to those whose memory we cherish? At Chinese New 
Year we think of those related by blood; at Ch’ing Ming 
of those who have been in the local parish. Why should 
. not all branches of the Christian faith join in commemorat- 
ing the saints of the church universal and eternal, and 
reap the reward of deepened appreciation of our priceless 
heritage?” Such meditation finally led to experimental 
action on the morning of November first, in the Hall of 
Worship of Peking Union Bible Training Institute for 
Women, a service led by one who had never attended an 
All Saints’ Day service! 

The students had been told the service would be ritual- 
istic in outline, but spontaneous in content, their participa- 
tion being unplanned and unpracticed, They entered the 
Chapel to the soft strains of Sine Nomine to see the altar- 
table covered with candles, large and small, high and low. 
Only the tallest central one was lit for Jesus Christ whom 
all the saints proclaimed and in comparison with whom 
all saints are secondary. 


For all the saints who from their labors rest, 
Who thee by faith before the world confessed, 

Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blessed. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


After a brief word of the universality of the day we 
had met to commemorate we sang again: 


Thou wast their rock, their fortress and their might, 

Thou, Lord, their captain in the well-fought fight; 

Thou in the darkness drear, their one true light. 
Alleleuia! Alleluia! 


Who were those who had come before the Christ to 
prepare his way in men’s hearts? A few candles had been 
prepared just below and behind the central light to repre- 
sent this vast group of many lands and centuries. Any 
who volunteered might come forward to light a candle and 
name one chosen to represent this group. Closest to the 
light commemorating Christ, one was lit for John the 


* Principal of the Union .Bible Training Institute for Women, 
Peking, China. 
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Baptist: “Behold the Lamb of God that takest away the 
sins of the world.” Another, speaking of Isaiah, quoted: 
“Out of the darkness shall shine a great light.” Then 
Moses: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God and Him only 
shalt thou serve”; Abraham who ventured forth in faith; 
Confucius: “Do not do to others what you do not want 
others to do to you.” There might have been many more! 

We passed on in thought to those who came closest after 
Christ in point of historical time—those mentioned in the 
Bible. Their candles were raised close to Christ’s and 
named reverently as one after another,of the worshipers 
went quietly forward: John, the beloved; Mary, Jesus’ 
mother; the apostles Peter and James; the writers Luke, 
Matthew and Mark; Mary of Bethany; Paul, young Timothy, 
and the first European woman believer, Lydia. How might 
we praise God for the privilege of entering into the heritage 
of these who lead the throng at the heavenly throne? We 
read Revelation 7:9-17 and joined in their song (sung in 


Chinese) : 


Amen, blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving, and 
honor and power and might be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen. 


The students grew more hesitant when asked to light the 
next tier of candles for those who had been leaders in 
the early history of the church or founders of our division 
of the Christian Church, but Saint Augustine, Gregory the 
Great, Saint Monica, Ambrose, Saint Francis, Wesley, 
Asbury, Martin Luther are beloved names. Why are they 
called saints? They lived blessed lives, as prophesied by 
the Beatitudes. We repeated these verses thoughtfully, re- 
minded of the purity of heart of these great leaders, their 
hunger after righteousness, their efforts to be peacemakers, 
their rejoicing in their persecution. 

New gladness possessed the group when they were asked 
to light the front row of candles for those who brought the 
gospel to China or had given their lives to make Christ 
known here: Morrison, Leung Faat, Pastor Usu, thirty- 
five buried in one martyrs’ cemetery in Shansi, Bishop 
Schereschewsky of indomitable persistence in translating 
Scriptures; Miss Andrews who helped found our school, 
Mrs. Hobart who is a teacher and friend of one student 
from Taian. What delight we had in introducing to each 
other those missionaries whose traditions belong to our 
home communities. Surrounded by these witnesses we of- 
fered a prayer of thankfulness for the heroes of China 
who have shown “courage, patience, faithfulness to truth 
and justice, earnestness in charity and purity.” 

Most tender grew the voice of each who volunteered next, 
introducing us to some one close and dear to her, one who 


had held open for her the door to the Kingdom: “My » 


grandmother who was my first instructor in things re- 
ligious,” said the newest member of the faculty; “Mr. 
Leitzel, a fine missionary”; “Our Mr. Pye”; “My father, 
the first ordained pastor in the Sheng King Hui in the 
Hankow diocese”; “My grandmother who was the first 
Protestant convert of our village, and my grandfather who 
was the first Catholic communicant in the same village”— 


O may thy soldiers, faithful, true and bold, 

Fight as the saints who nobly fought of old, 

And win with them the victor’s crown of gold. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Yes, we wanted mightily to be counted worthy to be in- 
itiated into a company of nobility! So each lit a tiny candle 
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held in the right hand. Together we stood to form a circle 
of light. Together we stood in the Presence. 

O blest communion, fellowship divine! 

We feebly struggle, they in glory shine; 


_ Yet all are one in thee, for all are thine. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


“OQ Almighty God, who has knit together Thine elect 
in one communion and fellowship, in the mystical body 
of thy Son Christ our Lord, grant us grace so to follow 
thy blessed saints in all virtuous and godly living, that 
we may come to those unspeakable joys which thou has 
prepared for those who unfeignedly love thee; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

With a deep sense of at-oneness with the multitude before 
the throne, we marched forth to face living saintliness, 
chanting over and over the praise chorus: 


Amen, blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving, and honor 
and power and might be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen. 


Instead 
of flowers 


By WILHELMINA STOOKER* 


DON’T FEEL SATISFIED not to do something,” 

seemed to express the feeling of the neighbors. A gal- 
lant little lad had just died. We had all witnessed his long 
struggle for health; we had suffered with his parents while 
they watched the poor, racked body fight for life those 
awful weeks. Now he was gone. We concurred in the 
decision for a private funeral for the sake of the worn, 
grief-stricken parents, and in their wish that no flowers 
be sent. But over and over we heard the words, “But I 
want to do something.” 

Finally some of the mothers brought the problem to 
the pastor’s office and felt happier when he assured them 
that they could do something. The plan just grew. Sug- 
gestions were made and out of hearts warm with love the 
plan developed. There would be a fund to which, instead 
of sending flowers when a loved one died, a gift of money 
might be sent to help some living child; and there would 
be a place of remembrance in the church. Both place and 
fund were to be dedicated to little children. 

The purpose of the fund must be broad, we decided. We 
would want to help many little boys find physical help, 
even as Ladd had sought strength, but we didn’t want to 
stop with that. Finally we phrased it: “The purpose of 
the fund is to bring the beauty of spirit and health into 
the lives of children.” Sometimes we would seek some 
child whom we might help to regain his bodily vigor, but 
sometimes we might try to meet a spiritual need. 

How could we keep the purpose objectively before us? 
We thought of putting a piece of statuary in the church 


* Book of Common Prayer: All Saints’ Day Collect. 
* Religious Education Counselor, Church of Christ, Union, Berea, 
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auditorium and of spending a part of the fund for that. 
But that would be expensive and we seemed to be more 
anxious to get at the matter of helping boys and girls. 
Eventually we settled it, at least temporarily, by placing 
on the side wall of the auditorium a framed copy of 
“Jesus and the Children” painted by a pupil of Professor 
Cizek of Vienna, a girl of fifteen. The picture grows more 
and more loved by the congregation. “Don’t ever change 
it,” said a mother recently. “I love to rest my eyes on it.” 

The fund has had many gifts as the years have gone 
and as people have chosen to give to it rather than to send 
flowers. A father presses a bill into our hand. “For the 
boy,” he murmurs. A Sunday school teacher brings a 
gift “for Earl from his comrades,” she says. The young 
people have a long session after the accidental death of 
a comrade away. “We have decided on a gift to the fund 
instead of telegraphing flowers,” they report. Later a letter 
comes from the mother: “I am so glad that they gave to 
the fund instead of sending flowers. That is the way George 
would have had it.” Slowly the idea is taking a definite 
place in the thought of the church people. 

The children are much interested in the boys and girls 
the fund helps. “Do you think Jack has enough milk?” 
they ask, “Will he be able to go on to school this term? 
Does he need cod liver oil again this year?” “Is Joseph’s 
arm really quite straight now?” “Is Frank getting along 
better in school since he has glasses?” “Has Miss Dizney 
placed the pictures of Jesus like ours in her hospital in 
China? What did she do with the second copy?” “Did 
the men buy the lumber and get the low seats built for the 
little children at the Sunday school out in the hills?” 

At least once each year, and sometimes oftener, the 
church school has an assembly service at which an offering 
is taken for the fund so that all may have a part in it. 
At this special Children’s Fund Service we have various 
main features. Sometimes it is a talk by the surgeon who 
helped make a boy’s arm straight; sometimes it is a colored 
county nurse who is caring for a little boy who is slowly 
fighting his way back to strength in a portable cabin out 
close to his home in the mountains; sometimes it is a 
dramatization by the young people; a movie; or perhaps 
a talk by one of our missionary nurses home on furlough. 
Whatever the main feature, the program includes a little 
ritual of praise and remembrance which varies only as the 
gifts vary. 
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The large 
class plan 
with juniors 


An experiment in teaching 


By ADA ROSE DEMEREST* 


THE editorial series last spring on the relative values of 


large and small classes in church schools brought this de-. 


scription of an experiment with a large junior group. The 
Editors felt that it was of sufficient interest to use as a 
regular article and are glad to present it here. 


SPEAK from the standpoint of a worker with junior 

boys and girls. For many years I had more than usual 
opportunity for observation of scores of church schools in 
various parts of the country. What I observed led me, long 
ago, to the conclusion that it is far better for one thoroughly 
_ trained person to teach an entire department, if not too 
large, than for the teaching to be attempted, and I use the 
word advisedly, by a number of untrained or partially 
trained teachers teaching smaller groups. 


When Is a Teacher Trained? 


I am now in the midst of an experience, not my first, 
in large group teaching. Ours is a church of three thou- 
sand members, but getting an adequate teaching force is 
no less a problem than in many a smaller church. We 
have two junior departments: Junior B—3rd and 4th 
grades, and Junior A—5Sth and 6th grades. Many of our 
teachers have taken teacher training courses, but only a 
limited number have I found who were actually putting 
into practice those things they had been taught. - 

It is difficult for many people to get away from the 
old idea that teaching is merely passing on a body of fact 
and adult theological dogma. They may do a great deal 
in the way of adopting new ideas about hand work and 
visual aids, but the ideas of pupil initiative, genuinely 
creative work, life-centered situations, are quite foreign to 
their thinking and not so easily accepted and put into 
operation. I think many teachers are afraid of letting go 
their hold on the reins; if they are not talking, the pupils 
are not learning. If there is no obvious effort to set forth 
a body of facts to be mastered, there is no teaching process, 
in their opinion. They overlook the plainly evident develop- 
ment of the children. I have been humbly joyful many 
times at the evidence of growing understanding on the 
part of the pupils of some of the cardinal principles of 
Christian living which we have studied. 

However, I think it would be a mistake to go all out for 
large classes, as in the public school, for ours, after all, 
is a different problem. No large-group leader, unless she 


* Junior Assembly Teacher, First Methodist Church, Pasadena, 
California, 
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gave at least half her time, could do all that is necessary 
to be done in a church school department. If we go all 
out for large group teaching, with no definitely constituted 
small groups, that personal touch so necessary to our work 
is lost. I think the ideal is not a matter of either, or, but 
of both, and utilizing the full possibilities of our educa- 
tional building facilities. | 


Organization of Department 


Perhaps: a description of the plan being used in my 
own church school might clarify my ideas better than 
mere discussion, Junior B has always had a magnificent 
group of teachers, faithful and loyal in the extreme. Most 
of them had been teaching for many years and had taken 
many training courses. Despite that, it was felt that some- 
thing more might be accomplished by having a trained 
teacher give general instruction to the entire department. 

Junior B was reorganized two years ago on the large- 
class basis. As only part time of a worker could be com- 
manded for this group it was thought best to divide the 
departmental responsibility. The wonderful woman who 
had for many years been superintendent remained as the 
organization superintendent. She has responsibility for 
the teaching staff, monthly teachers’ meetings, and general 
oversight of organization. The classes kept aueis integrity, 
with their regular rooms and teachers, but now the func- 
tion of the class teacher is not to teach the lesson, but to 
conduct supervised study periods, to keep in touch with 
the homes, and to give that close personal comradeship 
which the teacher of the larger group cannot give. The 
department assembly teacher is in charge of all matters 
pertaining to curriculum and teaching. 


Teaching in Assembly Period 


The department has an average attendance of ‘around 
forty. The lesson is “taught” in the assembly period. The 
procedure in this period is seldom alike twice in succession. 
Sometimes it consists largely of reports by the pupils; 
sometimes of discussion between leader and pupils. The 
boys and girls stand to recite; frequently they come to the 
front of the room. They are encouraged to think through 
intelligently all the concepts presented and to express 
themselves freely. They are at liberty to ask about any 
point or word that is not clear. They know that neither in 
the matter of question or discussion will they be let down 
for their frankness. Sometimes the assembly teacher tells a 
story, Sometimes the class groups present their parts in a 
project upon which the entire group has been working. 
Occasionally the entire lesson is taught with stereopticon 
slides, or these may be used for a life-centered situation. 
There is never any hurry in discussion or about covering 


any prescribed amount of material in a given time. Some- 


times a subject can be handled with dispatch. Sometimes 
the interest warrants spreading the subject out over 
several weeks. 


Teaching in Class 


The assembly teacher outlines for each class teacher 
the subjects for research, for preparation for reports, for 
review, or handwork. The method of carrying out the 
assignment is left to the initiative of the individual class 
teacher. Sometimes all classes are working on the same 
outline; sometimes each has a part of a project to work on. 
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The boys and girls 


give reports. 


With this method the preparation required of the class- 
period teacher is much less taxing than when she presented 
the entire lesson. 

The large class gives a fine opportunity for project work. 
We have prepared two Thanksgiving projects, Christmas 
programs, a project on the Boyhood of Jesus, a study 
of our own church, etc. We have extended courtesies to 
other departments—the Primary and Junior A, inviting 
them to visit us and share our programs. These have been 
life-centered situations with the pupils doing the inviting, 
discussing questions of courtesy to our guests, preparing 
and largely executing the program. The large group work- 
ing together in one endeavor makes for enthusiasm. It is 
more of an incentive for the pupils to prepare material 
for reports to a large than to a small group. When there 
is in the class period a reiteration of the truths discovered in 
the assembly period, a second and important impact is 
made on the pupils. 

Our disciplinary problems in this assembly period have 
been almost none. Occasionally a new pupil, who has not 
‘been used to orderly cooperation, presents a problem for 
a few Sundays. Very soon, however, he or she begins to 
conform. An effort is made to make this period so interest- 
ing, so varied, there is little time for a pupil to get into 
mischief. Of course, attention sometimes lags. There are 
a few pupils always who are only interested in certain 
phases of teaching. I do not, for a minute, assume to say 
that what we are doing is perfect or not susceptible of im- 
provement. But the growth in pupil understanding and 
conduct is very evident to any one who will observe our 
efforts with an open mind. 


Reaction of Teachers 


At first the majority of the class teachers disapproved 
the plan, They felt their importance as teachers was less- 
ened. They had been accustomed to one lesson a week 
definitely outlined in a quarterly. Their function had been 
to tell the children what it was all about. They did not see 
at first what the leader was trying to do. They were dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable in the assembly period when the 
leader probed and probed to get some idea cleared up by 
the pupils themselves. As if they had thrown the words 
into neon lights, the leader could see, “Why doesn’t she 
tell them?” 

-At first the teachers were very much worried about their 
assignments on a project. They wanted to cover all phases 
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of the subject lightly, rather than concentrate on one phase 
which their group would present for the benefit of the 
whole. They felt at loose ends: because this or that was 
not definitely required and an effort made instead to pro- 
vide an incentive for the children to accomplish some task. 
It was difficult to get them to realize the possibilities in- 
herent in certain simple activities and to get the full value 
which might be gotten out of them: 

Of course in such a set-up as this the best results can be 
achieved only when all the teachers cooperate to the 
fullest extent. In order to make the best possible use of 
the class study period, the teacher must listen with con- 
centration and open mind to everything that the assembly 
leader has said and everything the pupils have said and 
then utilize leader comment and pupil reaction to the best 
possible advantage in the class period. Any lack of teacher 
concentration or cooperation results in a poor showing of 
her group in the reporting and discussion of the assembly 
period. If a class feels its teacher is not keen about the 
cooperative effort, they will not be so keenly cooperative 
themselves. 

I am thoroughly sold on the large class program as we 
are carrying it forward. 


A Program for Youth in War Time 
(Continued from page 7) 


Christian Youth Movement. The books and pamphlets 

mentioned in the letter can be secured as follows: 

Pattern for Living, Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 25¢. 

Fun Encyclopedia, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York, 
$2.75. 

Today, Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 60¢ a year. 

The Upper Room, Nashville, Tennessee, 30¢ a year. 

The Churches and a Just and Durable Hoe, The Christian 
Century Press, Chicago, 15¢. 

A Just and Durable Peace, Federal Council of Churches, 
New York, 10¢. 

Conference on World Order, Committee on U.C.Y.M., 5¢. 


Address communications regarding this statement to the 
Department of Young People’s Work of the International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A Christmas 
service serves 
a church 


By JOYCE VERNON DRAKE* 


IGHT YEARS AGO the First Christian Church of 
Santa Barbara, California, presented for the first time 
a dramatic Christmas Vesper Service which met with such 


reverent approval from our community and church that 


it has become an annual event. 


The First Year 


When we planned the service our purpose was to use 
to the best advantage our simple sanctuary, with its center 
aisle, broad chancel steps and baptistry alcove set high 
above the choir loft, in a service so worshipful, so beauti- 
ful, so realistic that its message would be remembered 
throughout the year. To this end every person participat- 
ing was asked to put aside all other interests for four 
~ weeks of preparation; to live and think and act in such 
a manner that his own spirit would be in harmony with 
the spirit of the service. We made known in our own con- 
gregation and in the town that this was to be a worship 
service, not an amateur theatrical production; that no 
extra seating arrangements, beyond our normal capacity, 
would be made; that the doors of the sanctuary would 
be closed and no late comers admitted after the first notes 
of the organ prelude. 

This was an experiment the first year but after the serv- 
ice almost every one taking part asked if he might have 
a place again the next year. The church was crowded 
a half hour before the time announced. The requests from 
those who witnessed the service for another presentation 
were gratifyingly urgent. Thus began our Christmas 
Vesper Service which has influenced our entire church life 
and which we are presenting for the eighth time this year. 


Content of Pageant 


The content of our service is not particularly unique. 
It is the familiar Christmas story told by Bible reading and 
music, vivified by tableaux and pageantry. The arrange- 
ment is not the same every year, although the essential 
features are unchanged, The music is greatly varied. Some- 
times we use the simplest carols, sometimes selections from 
great oratorios or cantatas, but the type of music sets the 
mood of the service. 

Before the service begins the church is in semi-darkness, 
there being just enough light to seat the people. Unlighted 
candles are in every window and in tall candelabra by the 
chancel steps. After the organ prelude the minister enters 
the pulpit, gives the call to worship and the organ peals 
out the processional hymn. Down the center aisle come 
eight girls (we call them the Candle-lighters), dressed in 
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white, flowing robes, carrying lighted tapers. They light 
the candles in all windows and candlebra, then take their 
stand on each side of the chancel steps. The vested choirs 
enter singing, march down the center aisle, up the chancel 
steps and into the choir loft. The choirs continue singing 
while the Candle-lighters move back down the aisle to the 
rear of the auditorium and out into the foyer. The minister 
then offers the invocation-and the service proceeds. 

The sanctuary is lighted only by the soft glow of candles. 
Special lighting is carefully prepared for the tableaux in the 
baptistry alcove and scenes on the chancel steps, but done 
so inconspicuously that it seems part of the regular light- 
ing plan for the sanctuary. No spotlights or apparatus are 
ever seen by the audience. 

As the story unfolds the usual scenes of the annuncia- 
tion, the shepherds, the wise men and the manger, with 
many variations, are given. We use a number of beauti- 
fully posed angel scenes for which we use girls of all 
ages and even a few Beginners for cherubim. Possibilities 
for impressive tableaux are unlimited, but the imagina- 
tion, skill and good taste of the director determines the 
effectiveness of the scenes, 

After the last tableau the Candle-lighters again come 
forward to the chancel steps and the choir moves out in 
recessional. The girls then extinguish all candles and the 
church is in semi-darkness as at the beginning. When the 
Candle-lighters have left the sanctuary the minister, who 
has remained in the pulpit throughout the service, pro- 
nounces the benediction and the chimes play a carol as 
the people quietly leave the building. 


Selecting the Cast 


The project is an outstanding example of an all-church 
interest and effort. While necessarily there is much detail 
we strive to minimize the mechanics and emphasize the 
spiritual. By experience we have found certain methods of 
procedure which seem satisfactory to all and by common 
consent we follow these methods. 

We have so many people on our waiting list who want 
a part in the service that our cast is complete months be- 
fore rehearsals begin. Therefore if one is absent from re- 
hearsal for any reason other than illness or an emergency, 
according to our agreement, that one steps out and the 
next person on the waiting list takes his place. Although 
about fifty people are involved in the service, during six 
years but four people have abandoned rehearsals and 
given up their parts. 

We have evolved a system of promotions which has met 
with unanimous sanction. The first year an older girl 
participates in the service she is one of the Candle-lighters. 
If she has shown a good spirit and has been faithful at 


-all rehearsals she is eligible, the second year, to become 


one of six or more angels in the tableaux. After she has 
been an angel she is eligible to play the part of the Golden 
Angel (our designation for the angel of the annunciation). 
If she has taken the part of the Golden Angel, if she has 
the poise, the understanding and devotion, she may, as the 
highest honor, be chosen to play the part of Mary. 

The most amazing cooperation has come from our girls 
in selecting the Golden Angel and Mary. They are very 
frank, fair and impersonal. In all the years we have not 
heard a criticism or complaint of the one chosen. One 
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Famous 
Christmas 
plays 

Plays recommended for church groups 


INSTEAD OF printing an original Christmas play, as is 
its custom, the JOURNAL is this month giving descriptions 
of old plays which have proved particularly effective. These 
have been selected and described by church directors of 
drama. Two of these are based on classic “mysteries” of 
early English literature, for which no royalty can be 
charged. The others are among the best of modern plays, 
and for these royalty is charged. As Professor Eastman 
explained in his article in the September JOURNAL, it is 
usually necessary to pay royalties in order to get the really 
good plays. The amount is a justifiable charge against 
the religious education budget, but can probably be easily 
covered by contributions from the audience. 

In November the Journat will carry a Christmas pageant 
requiring less preparation and rehearsal than most of these. 


Come, Let Us Adore Him 


Come, Let Us Adore Him, by Victor Starbuck. Dramatic 
Publishing Co., 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Royalty $5.00 without admission fee; $10.00 otherwise. 


‘Books 50¢. Director’s manual may be borrowed with di- 


rections for simple or elaborate staging. 12 men, 5 women, 


1 child. 


This is a play of rare beauty which gives a vividness 
and immediacy to the Christmas story that is strangely 
moving. The time is this moment and two thousand years 
ago. The little girl of the play, who is the link between 
the past and the present, is called simply you, because 
she represents you and all others who have a childlike 
faith in the verities of the gospel. In the prologue the 
Mother is telling you the Christmas story, and as the lights 
dim the music of distant carollers changes to the sounds 
of sheep bells and a little bathrobed child finds herself out 
on the starlit Judean hills, a part of the miraculous hap- 
penings of the first Christmas. 

In Scene I we have the Shepherds, the star, the Magi, 
the Angels with the good tidings, all, because of YOUR 
presence, given a new quality of both reality and wonder. 
Scene II in the Inn is tense and dramatic. The jolly inn- 
keeper and boy try to protect the pale, lovely lady behind 
the stable doors from the menacing soldiers who come 
demanding a child. Warned by Martha’s amazing dream 
they use all their guile and gold to outwit the Romans. 
YOUR coming with the Shepherds and Magi eagerly seeking 
the babe, increases the tension and danger. And at last 
a baby’s cry precipitates a tableau of menace and protec- 
tion held over into Scene III. 

The stable doors are thrown open and we see Mary, 
Joseph and angels, and from the manger a great light 
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before which all those in the Inn kneel. The scene that 
follows is moving and of great beauty, as each goes up 
with his gift. you go last of all, saying, 


“I have no gift, only a soul to kneel 
Before his feet; a heart for him to heal,” 


and the angels sing, “Yea, whosoever is weary and athirst,” 
as the play ends. 

To me this play has the quality that does indeed lead 
to the borders of that mystical country where, in the words 
of Esther Willard Bates, “There is no time, only timeless- 
ness; no reality, only truth like a crystal.” 

Let no one fear to do this play. Even on a bare platform 
without curtains, by the use of screens—double, hinged 
flats, in units of 2, 3 and 4—changes can be made 
quickly. Building from the back forward the manger 
scene can be set up behind a curtain which serves as sky 
for the Shepherds Scene I. The furniture for Scene II in 
the Inn can then be set up and covered with dull cloth 
and serve as rocks and rises of ground for Scene I. The 
prologue is played before screens which are taken down 
and away for Scene I, and then placed against the sky 
curtain for the Inn Scene II, then taken down and away 
again and the curtain drawn for the third scene. In a dim 
light, with organ music continuing the mood, it is not too 
hard on the audience to make these changes without a 
curtain. 


—Carotyn Joyce, Hennepin Avenue 
Methodist Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Good King Wenceslaus 


Good King Wenceslaus, by Cloyd Head. Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Company, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Royalty, $5.00 without admission fee; $10.00 
otherwise. Books 50¢. 6 men, 2 women, 1 boy. Two scenes: 
the King’s banquet hall; the night and storm without. 


A beautiful and unusual Christmas play. A change from 
the classic and always welcome nativity, it has the essential 
Christmas warmth in a new setting with a simple but telling 
impact. There is, moreover, a timeliness in this portrayal 
of the warmth of Christmas kindliness in a legendary king 
of ancient Bohemia because of our belief in the survival 
of this quality in a resurrected Czechoslovakia. 

The play follows the story of the well-known Christmas 
carol whose music, carried by the voice of an invisible 
singer, runs like a golden thread throughout. 

King Wenceslaus, his queen, and his beloved page, son of 
the still mourned-for friend, the lost Councilor, with his 
court are celebrating the Christmas season. The King, look- 
ing out into the storm, sees a poor man gathering fagots, 
and against the protest of his court, he fares forth with 
his page to find him. The miracle of the warmth of the 
King’s footprints occurs for the exhausted page. They find 
the poor man in his hut, bring him back to the castle where 
he is fed by the King and Queen themselves. Responding 
to the warmth and kindness, his memory is restored and 
led by the King, the court falls on its knees while he thanks 
God for the return of his friend and Jan’s father. 

The jester adds gaiety to the play and there is oppor- 
tunity for much carol singing from groups of villagers and 
carollers. An interpolation of a dramatization of “With 
a Torch Jeanette, Isabella” at a suggested point in the last 
scene, gives opportunity for a nativity tableau without 
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The director rehearses a Christmas play 


which no Christmas play seems complete. 

Directions for simple and elaborate staging are given 
by Mr. Head. The use of a snow machine, an easily con- 
structed revolving perforated disk with spotlight behind, 
gives breathtaking beauty to the outdoor scene, while 
serving as a curtain to masque the interior. 

—CArROLYN JOYCE 


Alias Santa Claus 


Alias Santa Claus, a one-act play by Percival Wilde, 
published by the Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. The scene is the interior of 
a wealthy home at Christmas. It requires about 40 minutes 
to play. Cast includes two men, one woman, eight boys, 
and three girls. The royalty is $10.00 and the books are 
50¢ each. 


Two juvenile delinquents, Bill and Slim, plan to kidnap 
little David Millman. He upsets their plans by giving Bill’s 
brothers and sisters his expensive Christmas presents. 
David’s wealthy father, who in trying to forget his wife’s 
death has neglected little David, overhears the conversa- 
tion and determines to make Christmas very real to his 
boy. ; 

The conflict which the audience has in common with 
the characters in the play is the relationship of love within 
the family—the need of love to go along with gifts and 
care. I Corinthians chapter 13 would make an ideal setting 
for the play if used in a worship service which might 
precede the play. The play suggests a pattern for Christian 
family life, and contains a plea for a Christian social order 
which is timely in this era of crisis. 

Mr. Wilde,’a master craftsman in the field of the one-act 
play, has created in Alias Santa Claus a striking and con- 
vincing plot with realistic dialogue and’ characters. Most 
of the children in the play are from the slums and should 
not be over-played if the message of the play is to be 
effective. 

Several of the children’s roles are “bit parts” but they 
have an important function in the development of the plot. 
To the director interested in the educational effect on 
members of the cast, this offers an opportunity for 
aggressive children to take minor roles for the good 
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of the group, and for timid chil- 
dren to appear in public with- 
out undue strain and _ self-con- 
sciousness. 

The play is better adapted to a 
stage than to the church sanctuary, 
but could be produced effectively 
there. 

Although there is no mention of 
religion in the play, if the cast and 
director approach their task with 
the message of the play as their 
chief aim, its production should 
be very effective in producing the 
real spirit of Christmas in those 
who make up the audience. 

—E. Paut Hovey, Director of 


e Religious Education, Central 
Cony WENGE Presbyterian Church, Amarillo, 
Texas 


The Tinker 


The Tinker by Fred Eastman, published by the Walter 
H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont. Street, Boston, Mass. 
The play is in three full acts and has a cast of four men 
and three women. The scene is the interior of a home at 
Christmas time. The royalty is $15.00 and books are 75¢ 
each, 


The family of David Whitney is busy preparing for 
Christmas. The “getting” spirit is very obvious. An old 
Tinker comes into this home to repair the grandfather 
clock. The Tinker, inspired by the life of Francis of Assisi, 
observes the family as he works and finds that they, like 
the clock, must be taken apart before they can be: fixed. 

A letter comes telling of the will of their Uncle Toby 
and on the strength of this possible inheritance each mem- 
ber of the family proceeds to acquire the things he has 
wanted. The Tinker intercepts the will and the family is 
quite taken apart when they find that the money for the 
“presents,” to themselves, is not forthcoming. Then the 
Tinker shows them how to put themselves together and 
find the happiness of the true Christmas spirit. The con- 
flict which the members of the audience have in common 
with the characters of the play is whether to continue to © 
receive things or to start in the giving of self to others. 

A good production of the play should provide a pattern 
for Christian family life, for a Christian social order, and 
a Christian philosophy of life. 

Dr. Eastman has created an excellent drama. The. dia- 
logue is most interesting and convincing—the family scenes 
are most lifelike. The reviewer once produced the play 
with the roles of Jack and Marjorie played by brother and 
sister with splendid effect. The parts are fairly evenly 
divided and all the characters are true to life. And while 
the drama is best adapted to a stage it could be effectively 
and inoffensively enacted within the church sanctuary. 

The Tinker has proved to be one of the most popular 
of Christmas plays and produces a decidedly religious effect 
upon an audience, 

—E. Paur Hovey 


York Nativity Mysteries 
The York Nativity Mysteries from Old Time Church 
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Drama Adapted, by Rev. Phillips Endecott Osgood, Har- 
per Bros. New York, 1928. $2.00. No royalty. 


This naive but effective adaptation of the ancient mys- 
teries, originally presented as early as the twelfth century 
in York Minster, England, opens unusual vistas to the 
imaginative director of church drama. The series of epi- 
sodes gain immeasurably from the absence or strict styliza- 
tion of any scenery or physical properties. The chancel 
type of church is the natural setting for the ancient litur- 
gical dramas, but at “Fountain Street” we were able to 
use a platform in the baptistry for the final Nativity 
tableau, and by a skillful use of aisles and steps achieved 
a dignified but-interesting pattern of movement. 

Aside from the beauty of language and naiveté of style, 
this ancient drama is an excellent “springboard” into the 
entire history of church drama, and may be closely related 
to the daily school work of high school age groups. Its 
occasional presentation by a modern church presents an 
opportunity for education in a special direction; and the 
use of these dignified old-time dramas establishes a taste 
and standard not easily lost sight of in the welter of com- 
mercially contrived “religious” dramas. 

The play is easy to rehearse, as it consists of several 
related episodes. The cast is flexible. A minimum cast would 
require about twenty persons, but a more elaborate usage 
would add attendants for Herod’s court, extra angels to 
appear to the shepherds, and colorfully robed servants to 
attend the wise men. The drama is not too difficult for 
teen age boys and girls, and the Christmas celebration 
seems to be particularly appealing to this age-group. 
Direction will be the chief problem, as the unfamiliar use 
of the language, and the traditional usage of a liturgical 
church may prove barriers to the inexperienced. 

The text of the drama calls for the extensive use of ap- 
. propriate music, and its place is clearly indicated in the 
adaptation. But the exact choice of plain-song hymns, 
and ancient carols should be left to the judgment of the 
director of music. At “Fountain Street” we used a com- 
plete musical service with the church choir cooperating. 

The adaptation also gives full and accurate details of 
correct costuming and proper liturgical usage. As the play 
is so old, it is royalty free; but the book containing the 
adaptation should be owned by any enterprising church 
drama organization, as it also contains several other ex- 
cellent church plays. 

—Amy G. Loomis, Director, Department of Drama, 
Fountain Street Baptist Church, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


A Mystery for Christmas 


A Mystery for Christmas, a Christmas Music-Drama by 
Howard D. McKinney. J. Fischer Bros., 119 West 40th 
Street, New York City. No royalty. 


This impressive music-drama has proved interesting to 
work on and satisfying to large congregations for the past 
two seasons at “Fountain Street.” Like any of the historical 
mysteries, it is flexible in design, permitting elaboration 
but ‘remaining effective in a simpler form. 

It requires no scenery beyond the traditional Nativity 
scene which in our church is placed in the baptistry. This 
extra “inner stage” is screened by heavy draperies until 
the moment indicated in the drama, when two young 
women robed as angels enter and open the curtains, In- 
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cidentally, the angels in our productions are usually garbed 
in colorful robes rather than in the traditional white. 
“Gabriel” wears the golden robes in this play as well as 
in the York Mystery. 

The carols and arrangements of Christmas hymns for 
this Mystery are not beyond the scope of the average 
church choir, and the Lullaby of the Nativity scene (sung 
“off-stage”) is particularly effective. The “dance” of the 
angels before the holy child should be a solemn and ritual- 
istic ceremony, not suggesting the dance as much as a 
designed processional. We introduce the traditional candle- 
light processional immediately after the dance of the 
angels, a procession involving the younger choirs and the 
entire Bible school. The text of the Mystery suggests other 
similar interpolations, and should not be followed too 
slavishly. 

Because the language of the text is particularly literary 
in quality, we have always retained much of it on the 
printed service list for this vesper drama. Such phrases 
as “Here enter several angels from afar off and with a 
great quietness,” or “Here the angels remove the poor 
girl’s cloak and place upon her head a crown of crystal” 
will add atmosphere to an impressive Christmas ceremonial. 
The final processional out of the church led by Mary 
and her little child should be absolutely silent for greatest 
effectiveness, save for the softly sung plain-song hymn. 

—Amy G. Loomis 


Other Plays 


Among other Christmas plays also recommended are 
the following: 

No Room at the Inn, by Esther E. Olson. Walter H. 
Baker Company, Boston, Mass. 2 men, 2 women. 30 min- 
utes. No royalty. Books, 35¢. 

The Topaz of Ethiopia, by Edith L. Squires and Eliza- 
beth H. Emerson. Walter H. Baker Company, Boston, 
Mass. 5 men, 3 women, 4 girls of teen age, and reader of 
prologue. Books 35¢; purchase of eight copies required. 
First published in the International Journal, November, 
1938. 

No Room in the Hotel, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. Walter 
H. Baker Company, Boston, Mass. 6 men, 4 women. 30 min- 
utes. Purchase of ten copies, 35¢ each, required for right 
to one amateur performance; repeat performances, $2.50 
each, First published in International Journal, October 
1941. 

The Lighting of the Christmas Tree, adapted by Jose- 
phine L. Palmer and Annie L. Thorp from The Christmas 
Guest by Selma Lagerlof. 3 men, 2 women, 2 boys. In 
Vassar Plays, Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City, 35¢. Royalty, $5.00. 

And Myrrh, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. Walter H. Baker 
Company, Boston, Mass. 6 men, 5 women, 1 child and 
off-stage voice, 45 minutes. Books 35¢. First published in 
International Journal November, 1935. 

Why the Chimes Rang, by Elizabeth McFadden. Samuel 
French, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York City. One act. 
1 man, 1 woman, 2 children, extras. Chorus and chimes 
needed. Books, 35¢. Royalty, $5.00 where no admission 
is charged; $10.00 otherwise. 


All plays mentioned should be ordered from the publish- 
ers, not from the JOURNAL office. 
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E SAID IT for the nth time, “I’m sorry, but we can’t 
sell you a projector now.” He was amazed that he 
should be repeating these words to still another church 
committee. Only a few weeks before he had been saying, 
“Our churches are not interested in visual education.” 
He was a representative of a branch of one of the six- 
teen! church boards and publishing agencies which formed 
The Religious Film Association, as announced in the May 
issue of the Journal. To his complete astonishment the 
announcement that his publishing house was a member of 
the R.F.A. had brought him scores of inquiries regarding 
purchase of equipment—equipment which he could not now 
supply. And he was not alone in his plight. Most members 
of the R.F.A. with their total of fifty-seven branches found 
themselves facing the same problem. 


Scarcity of Equipment 


Why? Equipment is scarce because movies and slides 
are now being used to teach men the deadly skills of war 
upon which depend their lives as well as victory. Having 
learned that the visual method of education is not only ex- 
tremely effective, but that it also saves days and months 
of training, the armed forces of the United States are 
purchasing almost the entire output of projector manu- 
facturers—a great tribute to visual education but one 
which holds little consolation for religious educators who 
cannot now secure needed equipment. 

Although the problem is vexing, members of the R.F.A. 
‘are encouraged to learn that the mere setting up of the 
organization should have stimulated so many churches to 
seek equipment. It is unfortunate that at this point military 
educators got ahead of religious educators. Even so, the 
resources of the Association have made it possible for 
members to secure a certain amount of equipment. 

This is but one of the interesting developments since 
the R.F.A. was formed last March. Since the program of 
this church-owned and operated organization is intimately 
tied up with the development of visual education in the 
churches, a study of its progress should shed some light 
on the future of visual aids in Christian education. 

In June, member agencies released the eighty-page cata- 
logue of the Association (described further on in this 
article). Although forty thousand copies were printed— 
an extremely large printing for an item of this sort—the 
supply of some of the agencies in the R.F.A. is already 
running dangerously low. This, too, is an encouraging sign, 
but one which may temporarily inconvenience churches 
which have not yet obtained their copies of the catalogue. 


Religious Films in Camps 


One of the most recent developments concerns the inter- 
est of Army and Navy chaplains in the use of religious 
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Footnotes 
to progress 


Report on development of the 
Religious Film Association 


By WILLIAM L. ROGERS 


films. Substantially more than a hundred chaplains have 
requested the R.F.A. catalogue. One chaplain wrote, “Re- 
ligious films which would be of interest to the soldiers 


. sounds like the answer to a chaplain’s prayer.” But lack 


of funds and the fact that chaplains frequently change 
locations on short. notice make the usual methods of dis- 
tribution unsatisfactory. 

To meet this situation, the R.F.A., with the approval of 
the Chief of Army Chaplains, has set up experiments in 
several camps. With the cooperation of the Harmon Foun- 
dation, some of the best religious films have been supplied 
free of charge for the weekly use of chaplains participat- 
ing in the experiment. Data are being accumulated on the 
reaction of the men to the films and on ways of solving 
the problems of distribution peculiar to the camps. 

A number of church agencies have indicated that if the 
experiment goes according to expectations funds may be 
made available to supply films on a free basis to chaplains 
throughout the country. In this event the Chief of Chaplains 
has agreed “to suggest that all chaplains use such films 
so far as practicable’—a rather strong endorsement, com- 
ing from so conservative a source. 


Denominational Counselors 


While this work for the men in camp has been going 
on, members of the Association have not been neglecting the 
educational interests of their own constituencies. As an 
earnest of their desire to render a genuine service the 
members have in each of their branches appointed a “Vis- 
ual Aids Representative.” 

This person is charged with the responsibility of 
familiarizing himself with the fundamentals of visual edu- 
cation and with the various materials available so that he 
may give individual guidance to the churches of his con- 
stituency. He will also help to provide an outlet for the 
educational programs prepared by the national office. In 
cooperation with local councils of churches and religious 
education he will help to conduct conferences on visual 
education. By this one action, therefore, the R.F.A. has 
contributed to the churches fifty-seven or more potential 
visual educators. 

Efforts of the new organization have been rewarded with 
strong support. Letters of enthusiastic approval have been 
received from such far distant points as Great Britain and 
Hawaii. Support in a more practical form has come from 
the Harmon Foundation, which has recently written to its 
entire church clientele urging them to place future rental 
orders through R.F.A. members. The Commission on Hu- 
man Relations of the Progressive Education Association 
has also given support by making it possible for churches 
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to order the valuable Human Relations Series of films 
through the R.F.A. members. The films of most national 
distributors were already available through the R.F.A. 
This means that in a relatively short time this interde- 
nominational service agency has obtained access to prac- 
tically all sixteen millimeter films now available for church 
use. 

Quite naturally a new organization developing a new 
field on as large a scale as that attempted by the R.F.A. 
must face a certain amount of criticism and questioning. 


The New Catalogue 


The catalogue has been most heavily criticized—by pro- 
ducers who feel that their films were not given sufficiently 
high ratings. The blame for this, if blame there is, must 
be shared with the International Council’s Committee on 
Visual Education which prepared most of the evaluations. 
But the Association’s attitude is that it would prefer to 
have a church find a film better than expécted than the 
reverse. 

The 250 films described in the catalogue are classified 
and cross-referenced according to subject matter under 
such headings as “The Bible and Bible Lands,” “The 
Christian Life,” and “Social and Economic Problems.” 
Descriptions are in the nature of critical reviews and are 
meant to enable a person to tell at a glance whether or 
not a film is suitable for his particular purpose. Sugges- 
tions are included as to the type and age of group for which 
the films are best suited. Features which may make a film 
undesirable for certain groups are mentioned—even to the 
point of telling whether a baptismal scene shows sprinkling 
or immersion. 

In addition a code rating is used. Since the films are 
intended primarily for educational purposes, the rating 

‘stresses educational values. Thus the rating on content— 
accuracy, scope and effectiveness of treatment, comes first 
and is indicated by a letter, “A,” “B,” or “C.” Technical 
quality is indicated by a numeral, “1,” “2,” or “3.” Both 
ratings may be translated, “Excellent,” “Good,” and “Fair,” 
respectively. In this way a film produced by missionaries 
which has excellent content but only fair photography 
may be rated “A-3,” whereas a Hollywood travelogue with 
excellent photography which gives rather superficial in- 
formation may be rated “C-1.” 

One factor in this rating is deceptive. The films in the 
catalogue have been carefully selected from the large 
number available. Poor and unsuitable films have not 
been included. For this reason the usual tendency to 
translate “fair” as “poor” is out of place here. All films 
included have been recommended for church use. 


Why Order from Denominations? 


The chief question raised by churches concerning the 
R.F.A. has been along the following line, “We appreciate 
your catalogue with its conservative evaluations and the 
fact that it brings together films from many sources, but 
why should we place our orders with our denominational 
boards or book stores? Why not order direct from the 
film sources?” This is an important question which de- 
serves a careful answer. f 
- The Religious Film Association grew out of plans of the 
Publishers’ Section of the International Council. This was 
a logical development: the service agencies which are re- 
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mire Samuel D. My 


Motion pictures fascinate folk of all ages. 


sponsible for distribution of printed educational materials 
are now accepting responsibility for the distribution of 
visual materials for education. : 

The whole program was planned to inerease the effective- 
ness of Christian education in the churches. It called for 
three types of action: (1) An educational program which 
would acquaint church leaders with the values and tech- 
niques of visual education and with the quality and quantity 
of available materials; (2) development of distribution 
facilities which would make existing materials more widely 
available at lower cost both for rental and for transporta- 
tion; and (3) a stimulus to production of new visual ma- 
terials especially designed to meet the needs of the churches. 
The success of all three phases of the program depends 
upon the cooperation of the churches in placing their 
orders for visual materials with their denominational agen- 
cies. There are several reasons: 

The educational program which includes the work of 
the Visual Aids Representatives, publication of the cata- 
logue, the field work of the Executive Secretary and the 
share of his time given to the International Council as 
Director of Visual Education—all this has to be financed. 
For the time being this is covered by subsidies from the 
members. Eventually these costs will have to be covered 
by commissions the book stores receive on film rentals, 
just as the cost of church publications must be met through 
sales. (It should be noted that films cost no more at the 
book stores than elsewhere. ) 

Lower rental and transportation costs on films can be 
obtained only as the use of films increases and as accurate 
information is obtained on this increase. Rental prices are 
usually figured on a basis which will eventually pay pro- 
duction costs. Thus, roughly speaking, a ten thousand 
dollar film might rent for about a dollar a showing if 
ten thousand showings were assured. But if it could be 
shown only a thousand times, it would have to rent for 
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The pastor 
interprets 
religious 
education 


By MORGAN PHELPS NOYES* 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS are taken from a lecture en- 
titled “The Minister as Pastor,” one of the series of Lyman 
Beecher Lectures delivered by Dr. Noyes at Yale Univer- 
sity in the spring of 1942. 


VERY PASTOR is a teacher. Not only does he in- 

evitably teach something from the pulpit—even if it 
be only that the church is a dull place unrelated to life— 
but he also has a large measure of responsibility for what 
the church as a whole teaches. 

In most churches it devolves upon the pastor to inter- 
pret to the congregation the importance of the church’s 
educational opportunity. There will be a restricted group 
who understand that for potential usefulness nothing that 
the church can do compares with its educational work, if it is 
well done. Few church members would challenge that state- 
ment, but many would never give it much thought unless 
it were brought to their attention. It is the pastor’s responsi- 
bility so to focus attention upon the educational function 
of the church. Not only is he the man who can most effec- 
tively persuade a congregation of the importance of this 
aspect of the church’s work, so that it will receive ade- 
quate financial and personal support, but he is in a 
strategic position to interpret to the congregation what the 
church school and other educational enterprises are doing. 
Unless he has an unusual congregation, these activities 
will need some interpretation. 

The methods of teaching employed today in all public 
and private schools are so different from those used forty 
years ago that it is impossible to secure the cooperation of 
boys and girls in church school classes which are con- 
ducted along the methods of that earlier time, even if it 
were desirable to do so, There has come about a great 
change in church school method everywhere, and in some 
churches revolutionary change. This is not always under- 
stood by the laity of the church, or even by some of the 
people who are enlisted as teachers and workers in the 
church’s educational program. 

Even where a church can have a Director of Religious 
Education to guide the formulation of policy, it is the 
pastor of the church who must take the lead in securing 
the enthusiastic cooperation of the whole congregation in 
these policies, It is also his task to help the congregation 
to understand that the church’s educational program in- 
cludes more than the church school and the young people’s 


* Minister, Central Presbyterian Church, Montclair, New Jersey. 
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societies, important as they are. When in a town of forty- 
two thousand people, over a thousand adults are enrolled 
in the regular curriculum courses of the Adult Education 
Center, a church is out of touch with reality which does 
not make some provision for the religious education of 
adults as well as of youth. A congregation ought to think 
of itself as continually engaged in the process of educating 
itself in the deeper and larger meanings of Christian faith 
and life. If the pastor does not so interpret the congregation 
to itself, it is not likely to think of the church very often 
as an educational institution. 

It may be the pastor’s function to emphasize neglected 
aspects of the church’s teaching opportunity. When the 
educational headlines are given to the creative function of 
the teacher, who is to remind the church that there is a 
Christian tradition which has been received and which must 
be handed on, a tradition which has itself been spiritually 
creative in many generations? When the church school 
attempts the impossible task of trying in one hour a week 
through activities to build habits of Christian living to 
counteract the habits which all the rest of the week has 
built up, who is to suggest that there is still value in 
storing the mind with the Scriptures, and that even in 
one hour a week a good deal can be accomplished, through 
activities and by other methods, along that line? When 
the educational process forgets that boys and girls come 
out of homes, and that they reflect the frustrations and 
tensions and hopes and fears which dominate these homes, 
who knows these homes well enough to understand the 
relationship between the child’s problem and the home’s 
problems? When a church becomes a discordant medley of 
groups carrying on a variety of educational projects, some- 
times in rivalry with each other, or at ledst out of touch 
with each other, who is responsible for taking the lead in 
gathering up these disjointed efforts into some kind of 
unity? When the thoroughly wholesome emphasis upon 
Christian nurture is caricatured into the assumption that 
there is some educational process through which growing 
life can be passed with the assurance that it will be turned 
out at the end in the form of mature Christian character, 
who is to plead for the place of the will in all education, 
and to argue that there must be clear-cut decisions made by 
the individual at many points all along the line? These 
are not the exclusive obligations of the pastor, of course- 
But if he is fortunate enough not to be too deeply en- 
meshed in the detailed administration of the educational 
work of the church, he can render an invaluable service 
if from a somewhat objective viewpoint he keeps stressing 
aspects of the educational opportunity which may for the 
time being be neglected. 

It is sometimes argued that a minister is by nature and 
by force of circumstances a propagandist rather than an 


‘educator. If the word propaganda is used in an invidious 


sense as meaning the proclamation of half-truths or un- 
truths for questionable purposes, the criticism is so wide of 
the mark as to deserve no discussion. But that is not what 
is usually meant by this observation. It is made some- 
times by very sincere people who think of the minister 
as one who proclaims with all the ardor of his being 
convictions in which he passionately believes, while the 
educator is one who sets out with a group of fellow-students 
on a calm, cold-minded, dispassionate search for a truth 
which none of them, teacher or taught, has yet found. It 
(Continued on page 36) 
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What's 
happening in 
the Advance 


IN THE “We Could Try That” page, the 
* Journal has been helping its readers share 

with one another their best experiments 

and projects. The idea has taken so well 

that we are expanding it into a four-page 

monthly interpretation of the United 
Christian Education Advance. “What’s Happening in the 
Advance” will give both inspiration and guidance to users 
of the Journal who are working at their own Advance tasks. 
Have you a story suggested by any of the following ques- 
tions? 

What special plans did you use during the summer to 
take advantage of vacation time for additional Christian 
educational work? 


If you live in or near a “defense community” into which 
there has been an influx of families, what plans have your 
church and its neighboring churches made to serve their 
religious needs? 

What plan have you found successful in following up 
irregulars or absentees and getting them back into active 
participation in the church school? 

Has any successful plan been used in your community 
to locate the unchurched by census or survey and to follow 
this with a definite recruitment program? 

Do you have some class which has a very high regularity 
in attendance? What is the explanation? Can the same 
means be applied in other classes? 

What is the most successful plan you have found of 
bringing homes and church into close cooperation in Chris- 
tian education? 

Has your church or have the churches of your com- 
munity a plan for publicity through radio, public press, 
posters, and announcements which is keeping Christian 
education in the public mind? If so, why not tell others 
about it through the Journal? 

Use these pages to get workable ideas from others and 
to share with others your most successful plans and achieve- 
ments. It does not matter whether you can “write’—just 
tell what happened, and how. 


How the 
Advance starts 
in a community 


By C. A. ARMSTRONG* 


IN THE EARLY FALL Jasper Kirk, 
a railroad engineer, was transferred to a 
new run on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. This required him to move to 
Harrisville, an enterprising town of about 
1,500 population, Harrisville had active 
Catholic and Lutheran churches, There were three other 
churches located, perhaps not quite accidentally, as fol- 
lows: the Presbyterian and Baptist were on the same block 
on corners on the same side of the street with both par- 
sonages adjacent between, so they took up the entire 
block. Directly across the street the Nazarene church and 
parsonage faced the other two churches. These were in 
the best residential section of town. Across the railroad 
and beyond the business section of the city were the more 
modest homes composing about half the town. No churches 
were located in this section. 

The first Sunday Jasper Kirk and his wife were in 
town, they attended the Baptist Church. The second Sun- 
day, they went to the Presbyterian services. The attendance 
at both churches and Sunday schools was small compared 


* Superintendent, North Dakota Council of Christian Education, 
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to the population of the town. The Kirks, who were 
Methodists elsewhere, decided that they should put their 
church letter in at the Presbyterian Church. A short time 
later, Mrs. Kirk took a class of high school girls. After 
three or four months, the regular Sunday school superin- 
tendent moved away and Mr. Kirk was asked to serve. 
Very humbly he accepted. Then he began to analyze the 
town, its population, the churches, and their programs. 


Mr. Kirk Gets an Idea 
About this time the United Christian Education Ad- 


vance convention was held at Minot, one hundred miles 
away, and Mr. and Mrs, Kirk with an auto load of workers 
attended. The emphasis in the convention of churches 
working together “to reach the other half” struck fire in 
Mr. Kirk’s imagination. What could not the churches of 
Harrisville do if they caught the vision and were ready to 
cooperate? He talked quietly with the Catholic priest and 
the ministers of the other churches as well as with the 
Sunday school superintendents. Several were interested, 
the others not particularly so but if anything was to ‘be 
done they wanted to be in on it. 

Mr. Kirk went to the superintendent of schools and got the 
exact number enrolled in the public school, grade and 
high school. He sent to Washington and got the latest 
census bulletin, which gave the number of children in the 
city and township from birth to five years of age, from 
ten to fifteen and from fifteen to twenty-five. He was 
amazed that the churches were touching so few. 

He decided to call a meeting of the Sunday school su- 
perintendents, ministers and some church board members. 
They all came except the Catholic priest. The Executive 
Secretary of the State Council was also invited to attend the 
meeting and did so. Mr. Kirk stated the purpose of the 
meeting, which was to find out the facts about the com- 
munity in relation to the church, particularly the number 
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reached and those unreached and to discover if something 
could be done. 


The Church Leaders Are Surprised 


On a blackboard they listed the number enrolled in 
each of the Sunday schools and estimated the number of 
Catholic children cared for in parochial classes. When this 
was added up and subtracted from the total included in the 
school census, the results showed almost half of the chil- 
dren of the town, of school age, not cared for. With one 
voice they all gasped, “Why, this can’t be true.” They 
rechecked the figures. They were correct. Then Mr. Kirk 
sprung another surprise. From the census figures, he added 
up those under twenty-five years of age in the city and 
in the rural territory surrounding the town, half way to 
the nearest Sunday school in each direction. From the 


total he subtracted the total enrolled in the Sunday schools. 


For every one in Sunday school, it revealed more than two 
outside. “Impossible,” they said with one voice. Yet re- 
checking the figures confirmed the findings. Some more 
figuring and calculating was done. Church membership and 
attendance were found to be woefully small compared with 
the total population, 


They Start to Work Together 


Together they agreed that here was a situation about 
which something must be done. No particular church. was 
- to blame for the situation. All had been equally blind in 
relation to the unchurched. The more they thought the 
more they were convinced that the job of reaching these 
families was too big for any one church or even all of 
them working separately. Such a course, Mr. Kirk pointed 
out, would only lead to confusion, to apparent competition, 
and defeat. If it was to be done, it must be done together. 
Mr. Kirk explained that the United Christian Education 
Advance was planned to help just such communities in 
making a real advance. He pointed out that the Advance 
emphasizes the need of churches cooperating to reach the 
unreached and that denominational boards urge such co- 
operation. : 

Another meeting was called to which were invited church 
board members and Sunday school teachers. The whole 
situation was gone over again. It was decided that some 
form of community organization must be set up through 
which the churches would work together. One suggested a 
city council of Christian education. Another called atten- 
tion to the fact that the problem involved the churches as 
a whole and recommended a council of churches. It was 
finally decided, after much discussion, to organize a 
council of churches and Sunday schools. Christian educa- 
tion was substituted for Sunday school to satisfy some who 
preferred the broader emphasis. F 

Before final organization was attempted, the need and 
the general plan were presented to each church, both to 
the congregation and to the church school board, so as 
to secure the official action and approval and the naming 
of representatives. The action of all the churches was 
favorable. Each church was to be represented by its pastor, 
Sunday school superintendent or chairman of the religious 
education committee and one or more representatives from 
each church according to membership. While the Lutheran 
and Catholic churches could not officially cooperate, cer- 
tain workers from these churches were asked to serve on 
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the board without official appointment. The first meeting 
of the council was then held to elect officers and plan the 
program. 


They Survey the Community 


Since Harrisville was only a small town of 1,500, a 
simple method was found to locate and list the unchurched. 
A small chart, four or five feet square, was made of the 
town, showing blocks and streets. Through the use of 
membership lists every home already reached by the church 
was designated on the chart with a certain mark. The un- 
marked residences were checked and the combined knowl- 
edge of the group enabled them to fill out cards for nearly 
all of the unchurched families by name, with the names 
and approximate ages of most of their children, The same 
was done for the rural sections, though the assessors in the 
rural township, who call at most of the homes, and the 
rural mail carriers were asked to come in and help. The 
result was that a fairly accurate census of the whole 
territory was secured in two evenings, this taking the place 
of a house-to-house survey which would have taken weeks 
of time and involved miles of driving. - 

Within a short time, at another meeting, these lists were 
carefully allocated to the different churches. Each church 
has now organized its own force of workers. While a great 
variety of methods will be used, the plan of workers going 
out in teams of two predominates. The real Advance is 
under way on a cooperative basis, with plans for Religious 
Education Week which will arouse the whole community. 
Results? This story is of necessity “to be continued.” 


You Can Do It Too 


The above story illustrates the first steps in securing 
cooperative efforts in getting the Advance under way. The 
principles of cooperative effort involved were: 

1. Cooperative effort usually begins with one person 
who sees the situation, gets a vision of the possibilities and 
then starts out to enlist others. This is what happened to 
Mr. Kirk. The person who starts out to enlist others will 
do well not to tell people too much but to ask such questions 
as will help them see the situation for themselves. 

2. Before cooperative effort can be secured there must 
be a sense of need for such action. If no sense of need is 
present then the leader must seek to develop such an aware- 
ness. Mr, Kirk did this by using the school enrolment and 
census figures to reveal the number of unchurched. Those 
who have held conferences with groups of local church 
workers have discovered that most of them feel quite 
sure that the churches are reaching nearly all the people 
and that there are very few children who are not in Sun- 
day school. Little can be done until these people see for 
themselves how mistaken they are. The use of the school 
census and the 1940 census figures enables one to check 
against not only the church membership but also the Sun- 
day school ages. These are excellent devices for creating a 
feeling of need for the Advance. 

3. Frequent meetings need to be held. Don’t try to hold 
a meeting over the telephone or by personal conferences. 
Get the ministers and workers from the different churches 
together, preferably around a conference table, where they 
can look at each other, get acquainted, share their views, 
face facts, and think together. This develops a Christian 
fellowship very necessary if any community Advance is to 
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be launched. Above all it gives each worker participating 
a feeling of personal responsibility that the Advance is a 
real part of the program of his church, and he must help 
to make it succeed. 

4, The basis of cooperation must be close enough to be 
representative but loose enough to permit participation by 
all bodies. Catholic and a few Protestant churches are not 


permitted by the rules of their denominations to cooperate 
officially with other churches. The Harrisville Council ap- 
pointed the logical persons from the Catholic and Lutheran 
Churches to membership and gave them all the rights and 
privileges of other members. This leaves such churches 
free to cooperate in surveys, in locating and enlisting their 
own people, and in publicity. 


Local church 
stories of 
Advance , 


THE STORIES OF ADVANCE featured 
on these two pages are selected from 
churches of the Disciples of Christ. Par- 
ticipation in the Advance was approved 
by the International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ in May 1941. At that 
time an arresting folder, “Let There Be No Blackout of 
Christian Teaching” was circulated. A central planning 
committee, including pastors and other local church work- 
ers, then planned the details of the Advance. A packet of 
resource and guidance materials was made available to the 
local churches. The Advance was featured in the field 
work of the staff. Attractive and effective promotional and 
interpretative materials were carried in several issues of 
the Front Rank. Other publications such as World Call 
also featured the Advance. Materials for local church use 
included a complete manual on the Advance, an achieve- 
ment or goal chart outlining in detail the goals under 
Home, Church, Community. Reports from churches of 
other denominations will appear in future issues. 


No wonder they advanced 


The Christian Church of Providence, Indiana, Dudley 
Strain, minister, had already under way a significant ad- 
vance movement in 1940. Celebrating its 101st birthday, 
the church called its first full time resident minister. “We 
will keep on advancing,” said the Committee on Christian 
Education when the United Advance was announced. 

The first step was one of “introspection” by which the 
spotlight was turned upon every corner of the church’s pro- 
gram in a general appraisal. Then “leaves of absence” were 
granted teachers to visit other schools for ideas. State chil- 
dren’s workers and youth workers were called in for coun- 
sel. Leaders’ journals were made available. Every teacher 
attended an interdenominational leadership school and four 
workers were sent to the Quadrennial Convention of Re- 
ligious Education in Chicago last February. A regular 
ceunselling program by the pastor was launched. 

Little wonder that results were forthcoming. New classes 
were set up and graded lessons adopted to provide a graded 
school. Adult classes adopted electives. An open basement 
was partitioned to make classrooms, and worship centers 
were set up for various age groups. The program was 
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enriched by handwork and play and a vacation school was 
established. Most important of all was the personal interest 
of teachers in each pupil. A fifty per cent attendance in- 
crease in two years was a normal outcome. 

The report continues: “The emphasis of the United 
Christian Education Advance on the ‘home’ and the ‘com- 
munity’ has shown us that our program has been centered 
chiefly in the ‘church.’ The first step toward balancing our 
local ‘advance’ has been the completion of a community 
religious census. On the basis of this we have set up goals 
in all three areas of emphasis for the year 1942. 

“Especially significant, we feel, has been an experiment 
with adult education in the evening church service. We have 
chosen a theme for each month “of the year, and have en- 
deavored to study that theme in at least four ways during 
the month: by calling a specialist in that field to talk to 
us; through panel discussions with local laymen.participat- 
ing; by the use of drama or pictures; by a sermon or talk 
from the minister, When the theme was “The Church and 
Social Problems’ a local judge was the first speaker; a 
panel discussion centered on issues which he had laid at 
the door of the church pertaining to juvenile delinquency ; 
the youth presented Eastman’s play ‘Bread’; the minister 
summed up the month’s study and outlined a program of 
Christian action in a sermon entitled ‘Social Blind Spots.’ 
Other themes used were: The Church and the rural com- 
munity, a world at war, world missions, personal religious 


living, the home, the Bible.” 


A strong committee set-up 


Five responsible committees carry the work of the Ad- 
vance for the Monte Vista Christian Church of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, of which N. R. Simpson is minister. These 
committees work in all departments of church life, being 
responsible for these functions respectively: Worship, 
Evangelism, Education, Stewardship, Contacts. 

Under Worship, special Lenten and Holy Week services 
were conducted by young people, married couples’ class, 
men, and women. The Committee on Education has featured 
elective courses chosen by interest finders. The Stewardship 
Committee has developed an interesting “conscience plan” 
of regular giving supported by stewardship education. The 
Contacts Committee has districted the parish and intro- 
duced an effective plan of follow-up of absentees and con- 
tacting new persons. 

Says the minister, “A problem is something to be solved, 
and in solving it, we ourselves are hound to grow.” That’s 
the spirit of Advance in New Mexico. 


Weekly study, monthly check-up 
Central Church of Christ, Auburn, New York, O. Blakely 


Hill, minister, used the Thursday evening prayer meeting to 
inaugurate the Advance and lay the necessary plans. At a 
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monthly Fellowship Supper the progress made on the vari- 
ous goals is checked. Emphasis shifts from one goal to 
another month by month, making for both variety and 
thoroughness. 


Campaign directors lead out 


“We are taking the United Christian Education Advance 
seriously,” writes R. R. Ohaver, minister, of the Bethany 
Christian Church, Evansville, Indiana. “The virtue of the 
whole movement is a wnited front and a united attack upon 
the pagan civilization of our day. . . . The church must 
lead the way in building a cooperative society.” 

The Committee of Christian Education secured materials 
from both their own board and the International Council, 
and then developed their own plan under ten distinct “cam- 
paigns” with a director over each. These campaigns con- 


stitute monthly emphases which the Committee coordinates, 


and which continue through the balance of the year. 

Some of the projects under way are: 

1. A Church Loyalty Campaign with goals of 10% in- 
creased attendance in both church and Bible school; with 
75% of the church in the Bible school, and 75% of the 
Bible school attending church. 

2. Leadership Training with eight in inter-denomina- 
tional leadership school, nine in youth conferences on 
scholarship, with scholarship standards adopted. 

3. Evangelism through a “seventy movement.” 

4. Deepening Spiritual Life with 198 signed up for 
daily devotions, and the planning of worship centers. 

5. Family Life with observance of Christian Family 
Week, Family Night Banquet, and Home Department. 

6. Weekday Religious Education on cooperative basis. 


A county-wide movement 


Central Christian Church, Huntington, Indiana, D. Ervin 
Sheets, minister, shares in a county-wide plan of the County 
Ministerial Association as follows: 

“We are planning to conduct a county-wide survey begin- 
ning the latter part of September, and then beginning with 
the first of January, 1943, to follow with a program during 
the weeks leading up to Easter, of church enlistment, per- 
sonal evangelism, and Sunday school advance. It is our 
hope in this endeavor to make the entire county conscious 
of the church. 

“The initial plans for the program have already been 
outlined and accepted by many of the county ministers. 
Our next step is for each pastor to present the matter to his 
own official board, Once the enrollment of churches has 
been made we shall know how many will be participating 
in this united program.” 


Those ministers again 


George Davis, minister of Chickasha (Oklahoma) First 
Christian Church and president of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, outlines a complete Advance in Home and Church in 
his parish, but says the greatest advance is in the whole 
community under the Association: 

A. “School of Religion (five churches cooperating) ; held 
in March; will be held each year. Four courses were 
taught, credits issued through International Council. 

B. Recreational Institute; which came out of School of 
Religion; six churches cooperating; (Roman Catholics 
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had five Sisters present each evening for training.) 
Through it a city-wide recreational program sponsored 
by churches is being set up. 

C. We sponsored one of the One-Day Conventions of 
United Christian Education Advance. 

D. Union City-wide Spiritual Victory Crusade (revival), 
this June. I mention this because it has been under- 
girded by education and training. We have just con- 
cluded a school of training for personal workers on the 
Guy Black plan. In four days last week, four evenings, 
more than 100 people were won to Christ by these 
four churches working cooperatively; meeting each 
night for dinner and then calling. 


“This is just the beginning.” 


Mobilization day 


The Christian Church of Conrad, Montana, writes the 
pastor, D. E. Allen, faced the realities of their situation 
through a critical self-appraisal on January 4, which they 
called Mobilization Day. They set definite goals, check 
regularly on progress, and work through seven major proj- 
ects of improvement: Young People’s Work, Workers’ Con- 
ference, Evangelism, Training for Service, Community 
Betterment, Closer Church-Bible School Cooperation, Loy- 
alty Goals. 


The Education Committee does it 


Setting up no new machinery, the Christian Church of 
Brownsburg, Indiana, as reported by its minister, William 
Martin Smith, already shows a 20% increase in church 
school attendance through Advance plans of its Educa- 
tion Committee. Other achievements are: cooperative Bible 
courses in the public schools, sixty workers in training 
classes, a general self-survey with the help of a field 
worker, a reading course by church officers, and observance 


of Christian Family Week. 


A systematic plan 


Organizing its plans under “Information, Inspiration, 
and Realization” the Euclid Avenue Christian Church of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, undertakes its Advance systematically. 
The minister, Sidney M. Bedford, lists the activities and 
opportunities under each heading with emphasis upon 
“Realization” through such items as: taking stock statisti- 
cally, a vacation church school, leadership training, work- 
ers’ conferences, emphasis on home and community as well 
as church, 


W.O.R.K. in a small church 


West End Christian Church, Louisville, Kentucky, with 
a church school jattendance of 85, has a plan worthy of 
any church. After the Advance was approved, eight ofh- 
cers and teachers went to an interdenominational leader- 
ship school. They “came out of this school with their sleeves 
rolled up.” Setting definite goals, getting an Educational 
Committee set up, mapping out its community in four sec- 
tions labelled W.O.R.K., which also designates the com- 
mittee in charge, a community survey, were steps leading, 
among other things, to the requirement of “a dozen new 
chairs and some more teachers in the children’s division.” 
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Worship Programs 


THEME FOR NoveMBER: God’s Love and Care 


To the Leader 


This month’s services are on the same 
theme as those of October. It might be well, 
therefore, to read again “To the Leader” for 
the month of October. It will be recalled that 
in worshipping. under this theme, “God’s 
Love and Care,” the children are realizing 

_ that God loves and cares for all the children 
of the world in much the same way as he 
cares for American children, that is, through 
their homes and their ever increasing ability 
to care for themselves. 

Because November is a month in which 
Thanksgiving is uppermost in people’s minds, 
the children will also realize God’s care in 
the bounty of the earth and will enjoy an 
opportunity to help in showing God’s care 
by sharing what they have with others. 

It is suggested that plans be made for a 
thanksgiving gift to a mission the week be- 
fore the thanksgiving service. Sets of Bible 
pictures are greatly prized by missionaries for 
teaching purposes and a gift of money is al- 
ways appreciated. The services may be re- 
arranged according to the time Thanksgiving 
is celebrated and the conntry you may wish to 
talk about on the Sunday before. 

In dealing with the service on Japan, or 
whenever an enemy country is mentioned, it 
will probably be necessary to remind the 
children that all the little children, wherever 
they may be, have a loving Father. The 
Hymn “All the Little Children’ if not 
already familiar might be taught this month. 


November 1 


THEME: God’s Care for South American 
Children 


Let the children prepare the worship center 
with care, this Sunday, to suggest South 
America. 


Pretupe: “Au Matin,” Godard’ 
Catt ro Worsuip: “Lord, Who Lovest Little 
Children’” 


Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee that thou 
lovest the children. We thank thee for thy 
care. Bless the children in all parts of 
this beautiful world. Amen. 


Hymn: “The World is a Wonderful Home”? 


Scripture: “The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof ; 

The world, and they that dwell therein.” 

Leapek: Our Bible tells us that the earth is 
the Lord’s, the world and they that dwell 
therein. Everyone in the world is the 
Lord’s. This is a story of a little boy in 
South America who learned that he was 
the Lord’s because a kind missionary 
showed him God’s love. 


* Richmond Hill, Ontario, Canada. 

1From Song and Play for Children, Danielson and 
Conant. 

2From Song Friends, the Vaile: Company 

3 From Worship and Conduct Songs for Beginners 
and Primaries, by Elizabeth McE. Shields, Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication. 
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Story: 
LittLe Paut Pinta 


Paul Pinta was a dirty little boy. He lived 
in a country called Bolivia. He wore a ragged 
shirt, a dirty pair of pants and a dirty cap. 
Around his neck hung a long square of cloth. 
It was‘like a large table napkin. 

Paul Pinta saw a foreigner come from 
the market place. He raced toward him 
shouting, “I carry, I carry.” His cries at- 
tracted other market boys, all as dirty as he. 
They pressed against the foreigner shouting, 
“T carry, I carry.” 

The foreigner pushed them away—all but 
Paul Pinta. Into his big napkin he put a 
dozen oranges, a dozen lemons, a bunch of 
bananas, a bunch of carrots, three cabbages, 
and a bouquet of flowers. Paul Pinta stag- 
gered under the load. He panted along be- 
hind the missionary (the foreigner was a 
missionary) too out of breath to yell at the 
other market boys on the way. He could 
not shout, but he could smile, and he smiled 
his way right into the heart of the mission- 
ary. 

“What can be done for these dirty ragged 
market boys?” the missionary wondered. 
“They are too busy to go to day school. They 
are too wild to go to Sunday school. They 
need a school of their own.” So the mission- 
ary began one. The market boys flocked to it, 
and in one of the front seats was Paul Pinta. 

It was a strange school. The boys learned 
to read and write. They learned to care for 
themselves. Soon they began coming with 
clean faces and hands. They learned to sing 
hymns and pray. They learned that the 
people who live in God’s beautiful world 
should be honest. Paul Pinta saw to it that 
stealing stopped, at least among the members 
of the school. 

Years have passed and Paul Pinta is no 
longer a market boy. He is a man. A fine 
man who does his work well. Perhaps the 
kind missionary is now teaching other market 
boys of God’s loving care. Let us hope that 
he is.‘ 

PrAYER: Thanking God for the missionaries 
and remembering them as people who by 
their loving kindness show God’s care to 
others. 


Hymn: “Children of One Father.” 


November 8 


TueEMe: God Cares for the Children of India 


As the children gather they might help 
arrange a worship center suggestive of the 
land of India. A good picture book to use 
with this service is A Sari for Sita.” by Nina 


4 Adapted from The Sunday School Magazine, Baptist 
Publications Committee of Canada. Used by permission. 

5 Published by the Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Price, 25¢. 


Millen. It shows the children of India as 
happy pleasant boys and girls much like the 
children of America. 

PRELUDE: by Handel 


“The Lord is in his holy 


“Largo,” 
CaLL to WorsHIP: 
temple; 
Let all the earth keep silence before him.” 
PRAYER: Our Father, God, help us to keep 
silence before thee. Help us to think of 
thee. While we worship quietly may we re- 
member thy children in all parts of the 
world. Bless us every one. Amen. 


“All the Little Children” 
CONVERSATION: 


Hymn: 


Our hymn says that all the little children 
have a loving Father who watches over them 
with tender care. Let us find some of their 
countries on this globe. (Point to the country 
as the children give the names.) Today we 
are thinking of the children of India. Do you 
know some of the ways God shows his love 
for the children of India? (Help the children 
to realize that the fathers and mothers of 
these children care-for them. Missionaries 
and teachers help, too.) 


Story: “A Sari for Sita’’ (There is material 
in this book for several stories. The story 
of Sita’s happy day including the secret, 
school, play, the journey and the pur- 
chase of the new sari would be sufficient 
for this service.) 


Hymn: “Children of One Father’® 
November 15 


THEME: God's Care for Japanese Children 


The worship center might be arranged as 
in previous weeks, this time suggestive of 
the land of Japan. 


Catt to Worsuip: “O Lord, thou art our 
Father.” 
Prayer: Asking God’s blessing on his chil- 


dren everywhere. 
Hymn: “All the Little Children” 


Scripture: “O praise the Lord, all ye na- 
tions; praise him all ye people. For his 
merciful kindness is great toward us; and 
the truth of the Lord endureth for ever. 
Praise ye the Lord.” 


CONVERSATION: Quoting again the verse, “He 
careth for you,” lead the children to real- 
ize God’s care for the children of Japan. 
The following story illustrates well his care 
through people. 


Story: 
Wuat Happenep WHEN TADA OBEYED® 


The people who live in Japan—far away 
across the ocean—tell their children a great 
many lovely stories, and you are going to 
hear one of them now. It is about an old 
grandfather whose name was Hamaguchi and 
his little grandson, Tada. 

Hamaguchi and Tada lived together in a 
little Japanese house on the top of a high 


6 Adapted by Elizabeth Colson from Gleanings in 
Buddha-Fields, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Used by permission. f : 


Boston. 
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SAMPLE BOX ON APPROVAL 
Greeting cards are great morale builders. 
Let us cheer the men in the service this year 


and others with religious cards that revere 
the true Christmas. Represent our Big Line 
of Box Assortments and make largest profits 
t by giving greater values of our Scripture 
A\ Cext Christmas and Everyday Assortments; 

A. Christmas and Everyday Wrappings; 50 

~ for $1, 50 for $1.25, and 25 for $1 lines 
with name imprinted. Be sure to carry our 
BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, for there 
is a growing demand forthese and ourother 
religious items. Full information sent with large $1 box on 
approval. Send no money. Rush request today. Churches and 
clubs use this opportunity to raise money for your treasury. 

LAWRENCE E. STROBEL & CO., Dept. RO-12 
257 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal., or 111 E. 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


steep mountain of rock. If they looked over 
the edge of the rock they saw a sandy beach 
and the great ocean. They saw little houses 
like their own, built on the sand, and people 
moving about in gay kimonos. They could 
see the children playing in the sand. If they 
turned and looked the other way, they saw 
little gardens where rice was growing, for the 
people who lived on the sand came up to the 
top of the mountain of rock to plant their 
gardens. When the people went up to visit 
Hamaguchi and Tada and to take care of 
their gardens they climbed up steps that they 
had cut in the rock. 

The waves ran up on the shore, and then 
out again, as waves do, and some were little 
and slow, and some of them were big. Then 
sometimes there comes a wave so strong and 
big that it strikes the mountain of rock and 
washes away the little houses as it goes out 
again. These terrible waves are called tidal 
waves, and it is about one of them that I 
am going to tell you. Sometimes these tidal 
waves do not come for years and years, and 
the people forget, and do not think of them 
at all. They build their houses on the sand, 
and when Tada was a little boy Hamaguchi 
was the only person old enough to remember 
a tidal wave. 

One day, when the rice was ripe and ready 
to cut, Hamaguchi stood looking down at the 
pretty beach and the people in their red and 
blue kimonos, the mothers carrying their 
dear little babies on their backs, and the 
children playing in the sand. Then he raised 
his eyes and looked off across the water to 
the place where the sky and the water seemed 
to come together, and he saw a great tidal 
wave rising higher and higher! He saw it 
coming nearer and nearer and growing bigger 
and bigger. He looked down at the people 
so busy and gay, and he knew that when 
the wave came it would wash away the little 
houses and the people too unless he could 
save them. 

“Tada! Tada!” called Hamaguchi, and 
little Tada came running to his grandfather. 
“Light a torch! and bring it to me!” said 
Hamaguchi, and Tada ran and lighted the 
end of a pine stick at the little fire in their 
kitchen and brought it to Hamaguchi. Then 
they ran to the rice gardens and Tada saw 
his grandfather set fire to the rice! The rice 
that the people would need so much, to eat 
when the winter came! The rice was dry 
and it caught at once and the people down 
on the beach could see the smoke and flames. 

Tada looked down and saw that the people 
were climbing up.the steps cut in the stone. 
Up, and up they came, and everybody was 
coming to try to put the fire out. They were 
sorry and worried, for their good rice was 
burning! The whole village was coming! 
Even the old, old grandmothers and the 
mothers with babies on their backs were 
climbing up. 

When everyone from the village stood on 
top of the mountain, looking sadly at the 
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fire, Hamaguchi said “Is everybody here?” 

“Yes,” they said, “but why did you set fire 
to our rice?” 

Then Hamaguchi pointed to the ocean. The 
great wave was rolling in, and it was quite 
near now. As they watched it, it rushed up 
on the beach with a noise like thunder, and 
struck against the mountain of stone. When 
the wave ran out, every one of the little 
houses was washed away! The people looked 
down and there was nothing but sand—just 
a sandy beach. where their homes had been! 
How they stared! 

Hamaguchi said, “That was why I set 
fire to your rice. So that you would come 
up here and be safe.” How glad Tada was! 
For every one was safe, and the people were 
glad too, and they thanked Hamaguchi and 
Tada again and again. 


Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My Father’s 
Care” 


November 22 
Tureme: Thanking God for His Love and 


Care 
PretupE: “L’Angelus” by Gounod 


Catt to Worsuip: “Enter Into His Gates’” 


CONVERSATION: We sing this verse again and 
again, “Be thankful unto him,” it says. 
Why must we be thankful unto him and 
bless his name? Yes, the Lord is good. Let 
us think of his goodness to us. (The chil- 
dren may suggest all the evidences of God’s 
loving care’ they can recall.) Would you 
like to hear the whole psalm of thanks- 
giving from which these verses are taken? 


ScripTuRE: Psalm 100 


Prayer: Let us be thankful unto him and 
bless his name. (Use the ideas presented 
by the children in a simple prayer of 
thanksgiving.) 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


LEADER: 


We live in a beautiful land and we thank 
God for it. Other children far away live in 
beautiful lands also. They thank God too. 
When we eat our food we remember God’s 
care for us in providing our daily bread. We 
bow our heads and say a thank you prayer. 
We call it a grace. In far off lands, where 
missionaries go to teach the people of God’s 
care, they learn to say grace too. This is a 
thanksgiving story about children of the 
South Sea Islands, and it is a true story. 


Story: 
A Tuanxscivine Strory® 


There were once some children who lived 
on a tiny island in the middle of the southern 
seas. The houses in which they lived were 
made of grass and mud and there was a large 
house where the missionary teacher had a 
school. The children called her “Missi” and 
loved her dearly. 

For long, long weeks no rain had fallen, 
and there was little to eat, for the grain 
would not grow. The people had picked all 
the coconuts and all the fruit from the trees 
around the village, and still the ship that 
was to bring them food did not come. Every 
morning some of the boys in the mission 
school would climb into the top of the tallest 
tree and look away out over the ocean to see 
if there were not a sail somewhere; but there 
was nothing upon the water that stretched 


7™From Carols, Leyda Publishing Company. 
8 From the Autobiography of John G. Paton. 


so far away it seemed to touch the sky. At 
last they had to pick leaves from the fig irees 
for food; but even for this these people with 
the black faces always said, “Thank you” to 
the Heavenly Father. They had never for- 
gotten to say it since they had first learned 
about the loving, heavenly Father who was 
the Giver of all their good gifts. 

Just at dawn one morning, the boys in the 
treetops shouted “The ship! The ship! It is 
coming! Hurrah!” Eyerybody in the mission 
house sprang out of bed, dressed as quickly 
as possible, and then down to the shore they 
all ran, for they were, oh, so very hungry! 

The ship anchored away from the rocks, 
and little boats put out from the shore to 
bring the food that had come at last. A big 
box was lowered into one of the boats, and 
when it was tumbled out on the shore the 
children said, ““O Missi, it rattles like crack- 
ers. May we take it to the mission house?” 


_ Then such a pushing as there was, until the 


box bumped against the door of the mission- 
ary’s home: : 

“Q Missi, please open the box quickly!” 
the children said. “We are so hungry.” It did 
not take the missionary long to find a ham- 
mer and pull out the nails, and soon every 
boy and every girl held a precious cracker, 
but no one ate. 

“You are starving! Why don’t you eat?” 
the missionary said. 

“O Missi, we can’t eat until we thank God 
for sending the food,” they said, and then 
these hungry little black children waited 
until the missionary had said, “We thank 
thee, our heavenly Father, for this food.” 


ConveRSATION: Would you have done as 
these children if you were very hungry? 
They must have learned to love God dearly. 
They trusted their heavenly Father to give 
them their daily bread, just as you do. 
Shall we bow our heads and sing a thank 
you prayer to God for his good gifts? 


Prayer: “Can a little child like me” (Use 
' the second verse and chorus, only.) 


CONVERSATION (continued): In our prayer 
we thanked God for his bounty every- 
where. What does “bounty” mean? (Give 
the children a moment to think of God’s 
bounty. Then repeat “God giveth us richly 
all things to enjoy.”) 


PRESENTATION of Thanksgiving gifts. 


November 29 


THEME: God’s Care for Children Everywhere 


This service is a summing up of the eight 
preceding ones. The children will sing the 
hymns of God’s care, and of God’s children 
everywhere. which have been learned. It 
would be interesting to share this service 
with children of other lands. In cities, this 
might be made possible by getting in contact 
with the local church of all nations. The 
visiting children might take a part in the 
service. 

If this idea cannot be carried out it might 
be interesting to plan a “round-the-world” 
pre-Christmas service, telling briefly Christ- 
mas customs in other lands. One or two 
Christmas carols may be sung, mentioning 
the lands in which they originated. The 
thought of God’s care for everyone may be 
impressed through Scripture and familiar 
hymns, A Christmas story with a setting in 
another country or a favorite one from this 
group may be told. 
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THEME FOR NoveMBER: Every Good Gift 


For the Leader 


Through this month, continuing our pur- 
pose to help each junior feel the reality of 
God, his love, his will for us, our themes 
will touch upon the gifts of God which 
make for the more abundant life. They 
should be in terms acceptable to the child 
of this age, which are not always conven- 
tional. To this end, conferences between the 
superintendent and those juniors responsible 
for the services of worship, may lead to 
modifications of these plans, choices of dif- 
ferent hymns, changes in the wording. For 
instance, it is sometimes difficult for an adult 
to use “you” rather than “thou”; “yours” 
rather than “thine.” But if juniors feel this 
gives them the -feeling of being closer to 
God, it should not be readily rejected. On 
the other hand, programs such as these may 
help them to find an understanding of the 
joy of saying words used through.the ages 
to praise and thank God. They may be 
helped to translate them mentally, as we do 
words of another tongue. 

As in the programs for September and 
October, there is a certain formality in the 
form of the services, in keeping with their 
purpose. We want to help each child to 
connect joy with God, rather than “duty” 
or “don’ts.” But we also want them to keep 
a sense of the greatness and wonder of God; 
a Creator to be worshipped, as well as a 
Father to be loved. 

The last of the services, begun in October, 
on the joys of the senses, is given for No- 
vember 8. 


Motion Pictures 


Third Sunday. “If a Boy Needs a Friend.” 
1 reel (15 min.) 16mm. Silent. $2.00. A 
drama dealing with a group of junior boys, 
their persecution of a Jewish boy and how 
the problem was solved. May be used to 
point up the need for Christian concern for 
the safety and freedom of other peoples. 

From R.F.A. (See page 16) : 

Fourth Sunday. “The Puritans.” 3 reels 
(45 min.) 16mm. Silent. $7.50. The story of 
the early settlers who faced hardship be- 
cause of their religious convictions. 

From Yale University Press, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


November 1 


TuemMe: Fulness of Joy 

PRELUDE: “Music Invites to Worship,” by 
Rubinstein* 

Catt To Worsutp: Psalm 16:5, 6, 11 

Response: The Doxology (standing) (“Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow”) 

LeApER’s TALK: 


Soncs OF PRAISE 


Have you any idea how many times you 
have sung those words we call the doxology? 
No words ever written, aside from those of 
the Bible, have been used so often to sing 
praise and thanks to God. Bishop Ken, who 


* Director of Religious Education, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Albany, New York. 

1 Preludes and hymns used in these services are 
found in: Musical Moments in Worship by Edith Lovell 
Thomas, Abingdon Press, 1935; Singing Worship, by 
Edith Lovell Thomas, Abingdon Press, 1935; Hymas for 
Junior Worship, the Westminster Press, 1940. 
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Junior 


Department 
By Dorothy B. Fritz* 


wrote them two hundred and fifty years ago, 
was much interested in the boys of a certain 
college. He thought it important that they 
remember that all the good things of every 
day were gifts from God. So he wrote three 
hymns, one for morning, one for evening, and 
one for midnight, after studying was over. 
Each one ended with the words of the 
doxology. We do not know the third hymn, 
but the first two are often sung in our 
churches. Let us listen to part of the words, 
singing the doxology after each one, as the 
pianist gives us a chord. (The reading of 
the words may be assigned to juniors.) 


The Morning Hymn: 

Awake my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run; 
Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 


Lord, I my vows to thee renew; 

Scatter my sins as morning dew; 

Guard my first springs of thought and will 
And with thyself my spirit fill. 


Direct, control, suggest, this day 

All I design, or do, or say, 

That all my powers, with all their might, 
In thy sole glory may unite. 


Response: The Doxology, sung by all, seated 


The Evening Hymn: 

All praise to thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light; 
Keep me, O keep me, king of kings, 
Beneath thine own almighty wings. 


O may my soul on thee repose, 

And with sweet sleep my eyelids close; 
Sleep that may me more vigorous make 
To serve my God when I awake. 


Response: The Doxology, sung by all, seated. 
MEDITATION: 


The psalms were often songs of praise 
and thanks, also. The people of the ancient 
world: David, the shepherd boy, the choir 
schools of the beautiful temple at Jerusalem, 
the wise King Solomon,—ali knew the joy 
of life as God’s gift. Listen again to the 
words of our call to worship, which David 
wrote. (Repeat the words from Psalm 16 
given above.) 

Let us think quietly, with heads bowed 
and eyes shut to other things, of the joys 
God has sent us, and thank him for them in 
silent prayer. 

Let us think of the joy of vigorous bodies, 
to use for play and work. Let us thank God: 

For the game we like best. (Pause) 

For the special work we do at home, be- 
cause we are needed there as well as 
loved. (Pause) 

Let us think of the joy of keen minds. Let 

us thank God: 

That we can learn new and interesting and 
useful things. (Pause) 

That we can remember joys that are gone, 
and so have them again. (Pause) 

That we can plan for the future, and so 
shape it as seems best. (Pause) 

Let us think of the joy of a free spirit. 

Let us thank God: 

That he has left us free to choose between 

right and wrong. (Pause) 


That his laws operate in such a way that 

goodness means achievement. (Pause) 

That our spirits are a part of his, and so 

we can think and feel and work with him 
for a better world. (Pause) 

Hear these our prayers of thanks for joy- 
ous life, O God, and help us to use thy gifts 
as thou wouldst have us. May we feel thee 
with us in our games, our study, our work, 
our worship; all things which make life 
glow with beauty. In the name of Jesus we 
ask it, for through him have we come to 
know thee. Amen. 


THE SERVICE OF OFFERING: (to be used 
throughout the month in this form, the 


introductory verses being given by the 
leader or a junior) 
Let us think of all our possessions: “Every 


man shall give as he is able, according to the 
blessing of the Lord thy God which he hath 
given thee.” 

Let us think of what we can share: “ 
ye have received, freely give.” 

Let us think of the many places our gifts 
are needed, and the joy they will bring: 
“Every man as he purposeth in his heart, 
so let him give; not grudgingly, or of ne- 
cessity; for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

(After the first two Sundays, the whole 
junior department should be able to recite 
these verses as responses) 

Quiet Music—for the reception of the 
offering 

Prayer by the leader, as the offering is 
brought forward: Qur Father, we thank thee 
that we may not only receive, but share thy 
gifts, and so help in building thy kingdom. 

en. 


Freely 


Hymn: “Best of All the Things We Do” 


November 9 


THEME: He Feedeth Them 

PRELUDE: “The Bells of Novogorod,” as arr. 
by Grace D. Phillips 

Catt To WorsHip: “O taste and see that 
the Lord is good; blessed is the man that 
trusteth in him.” 

Response: The Doxology, sung by all, stand- 
ing 

LEADER: 


Perhaps you remember that during Oc- 
tober we thanked God for all we are able to 
enjoy and appreciate through our senses. 
One of these senses we did not mention. Let 
us think of it now, during this month 
dedicated to praise for abundant harvests: 

Praise to God for things to eat, 
Bread and milk, and honey sweet; 
Apples crisp, and juicy, too, 
Berries wet with morning dew. 
Praise to God for things we eat, 
Praise to God for tasting. 

Let us think also of the many people the 
world around who have sent us of their good 
things. 

Hymn, or poem to music: “All the World,” 
using the verse which begins, “The world 
came to my home today to spread a won- 
drous feast.” 

Let us think of the many folk that are 
hungry, in spite of God’s bounty, because 
we have not found right ways to use his 
gifts. Let us remember them as we bring 
our offerings. (If possible, connect this with 
some benevolent purpose of their gifts, or 
plans for a special Thanksgiving offering) 


Tue Service OF Orrerinc: (To be followed 
as in the service for November 1) 

Hymn: “Now Sing we a Song for the Har- 
vest,” or “We Plough the Fields.” 
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Story: 


THE STOREHOUSE 


There once was a boy who was rather 
selt-centered, He had many brothers, but 
when his father gave him a beautitul new 
coat, he wore it so proudly it made them 
jeaious. Indeed, they were so angry that 
later when Joseph brought to his brothers 
a message from their father, while they 
were keeping the sheep far away from home, 
they stripped him of his coat and sold him 
to some merchants who were on their way 
to Egypt, knowing he would be sold as a 
slave. F 

During the years Joseph worked hard in 
Egypt. He had time to think about his home, 
and be sorry he had not been more willing 
to share. And his brothers were often sorry 
indeed for the cruel thing they had done. 
Joseph did his best for his masters, remem- 
bered the teachings of his father, and the 
wise laws of his God. So when he was grown 
he came to be the trusted helper of the 
king. ; 

Now there came days of plenty, when the 
grain grew thick and heavy. But Joseph 
knew such days were often followed by 
others during which drought might spoil the 
crops. So he ordered all the people to bring 
part of their food to great storehouses. 
When the years of famine came there was 
enough for all the people of Egypt, and for 
those of other lands where there was no 
leader wise enough to teach them to save 
their grain. So it was that the brothers of 
Joseph came to him for food, not knowing 
him. But Joseph recognized them, and after 
testing them to make sure they had learned 
their lesson, as he had, he made himself 
known unto them, At first they were afraid, 
but Joseph said, “Be not grieved or angry 
with yourselves because you sold me hither. 
For God did send me here to preserve life.” 

So Joseph sent his brothers back for his 
father and all the family, that they might 
live in plenty and in happiness with him in 
the land of Egypt. 

If Joseph were here today, I think he 
would remind us of three things. Let us 
quietly pray as we think of them. 


Prayer: (with intervals for silent prayer) 


Let us thank God for his gifts of food, so 
plentiful in our Jand. (Pause) 

Let us thank God for friends the wide 
world around who send us food, and ask 
him to bless them. (Pause) 

Let us ask God to show us ways to help 
the people who are hungry throughout the 
world, giving us wisdom, and strength, and 
a desire to share. (Pause) Amen. 


Hymn: “O Lord of Heaven and Earth and 
Sea” 


November 15 


TuHeme: Safety Is of the Lord 

PRELUDE: “Canon,” by Schumann 

Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 121 

Response: ~ The  Doxology, 
standing 

LEADER: 


sung by ll, 


Wuar Is SHELTER? 


Perhaps, next.to food, there is nothing so 
desired and needed by people all over the 
world as shelter, safety. But many of them 
have given it up for something they think 
more important—freedom. Perhaps it is be- 
cause they know there can be no real shelter, 
no real safety, without freedom. That is 
what brought our ancestors to this land, in 
the face of great danger and difficulty. 
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When we think of shelter and safety, we 
think of our homes. Our home is the place 
to find warmth, food and clothing, protec- 
tion from harm, and most of all, love. We 
need our families and are needed by them. 
I am sure God thinks them important, for 
he planned that new life should come in 
families; that the most important lessons 
about life be learned there; that through 
Jesus we should learn to call him “Father,” 
and all men our brothers. And he planned 
that because of this family love in our hearts 
we should be willing to risk our own safety 
to go out in many ways to make the world a 
real family, with everyone in it safe and 
happy. That is what we call bringing his 
kingdom on earth—but it is a kingdom of 
love, made possible because we are not 
afraid. 

As we sing together let us think first of 
our homes. 


Hymn: “O God Whose Love Is Over All,” or 
“OQ Father, Thou Who Givest All” 

Leaver: And next we want our neighbor- 
hood, whether it be city, town, or country 
to be like a family. 

Hymn: “God Help Us Love Our City”’—the 
words of which can be applied to village 
or rural communities by a slight change 
of the first phrase. 

LeapER: We want our country to have a real 
family concern for everyone in it. Surely 
that is what the welcoming torch in the 
hand of Liberty promises all who come 
to our shores. 

Hymn: “America the Beautiful” 

Leaver: We have learned in these last years 
that no one can be safe or happy until 
everyone is—the world, too, must be a 
family. 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is no East or West” 

LEADER: To make this come true, we must 
help not only with our gifts of money, but 
with our time, and all the ability we have. 
Let us think of what we have to use, as 
well as to give, as our offering is taken. 

THE SERVICE OF OFFERING: (as given in the 
service for November 1) The prayer as 
the offering is brought forward may be 
made somewhat more than an offering 
prayer, summing up the thought of the 
service as the leader desires, and asking 
strength to face the great tasks of the 
future. 

Quiet Music, perhaps the repetition of one 
of the hymns sung, for a few moments at 
the close of the prayer. 


November 22 


(Sunday before Thanksgiving) 


TuEemMe: More Blessed 

_ This service is planned with the thought 

in mind that some form of sharing with less 

fortunate folk, through gifts of money, ma- 

terials or service will be included in the 

season’s plans. If the department joins in 

a general service, it may be omitted. 

PRELUDE: “Chorale,” by Sibelius 

Catt ro Worsuip: Psalm 100 

Response: (Introduced by the leader as 
follows) 


The Pilgrims and Puritans, in the midst 
of hardship such as we can hardly imagine, 
found cause to thank God for his goodness 
to them. They sang the psalm you have just 
heard as a doxology. Let us sing it also, with 
joyous, thankful hearts. Surely we have been 
blessed beyond any people on earth. (The 
words of this hymn, “All people that on 


earth do dwell,” may be found in many 
hymnals, 


Scripture: As did those who first settled 
our land, so do we acknowledge the good- 
ness of God through his word. “Lord, thou 
hast been favorable unto thy land; The 
earth is full of the goodness of the Lord.” 
(Follow by reading Psalm 65:6-13) 

READING: of the account of the first Thanks- 
giving celebration: 


“Our corn did prove well; and, God be 
praised, we had a good increase of Indian 
corn. Our harvest being gathered in, our 
Governor sent four men on fowling, so that 
we might, after a special manner rejoice 
together after we had gathered the fruit of 
our labors. Many of the Indians came 
amongst us, and among the rest their great- 
est king, Massasoit, with some ninety men 
whom for three days we entertained or 
feasted, 

Edward Winslow, Plymouth, December 
11, 1621 


LeapER: As did those who first settled our 
land, so do we desire to share our good 
gifts with others. 


(At this point the regular service of offer- 
ing, or a special ceremony planned to suit 
the local occasion may be used. Many 
churches have found it of interest to the 
children to plan a special altar, tableaux, 
or some other form of colorful ceremony of 
gifts. A table, decorated with white cloth, 
candles, and a bowl of fruit; a chest, such 
as sometimes held the gifts of the Hebrew 
people to the temple; a basket, heaped with 
all the color and bounteous goodness we 
associate with the day, may be the center of 
the offering service. It is imperative that 
the setting and the purpose of the gifts be 
meaningful to the children.) 


ProcessionaL Hymn: “Come, Ye Thankful 
People, Come” or any similar well-known 
hymn for this season. 2 

LEADER: 


The real wealth of a country is not in its 
forests, its fields, its factories, but in the 
men it grows—men and women of ability 
and courage and greatness. Let us think 
today of some of the men and women who 
have made this country great. 

(At this point: several juniors, according 
to the time to be used, may in turn name 
some great American leader, stating briefly 
why they meant so much to our land. If 
possible, these should include some not as 
well known as Washington and Lincoln; and 
should cover not only different periods of our 
country’s history, but different types of con- 
tribution to national life.) 


Hymn: “Marching with the Heroes” 
PRAYER : 
Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 


November 29 ; 


THEME: Ministers of God 

PRELUDE: “In Thoughtful Mood,” by Bee- 
thoven 

Catt to Worsute: “Then saith Jesus unto 
his disciples, The harvest truly is plente- 
ous, but the labourers are few. Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he 
will send forth labourers into his harvest.” 
“And be ye one with them; freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

Response: The Doxology, sung by all, stand- 


ing. 
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Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 
LEADER: 


Wuo Is Great? 


Last week you heard some of our group 
suggest the names of great leaders in our 
country, and say why they considered them 
great. They form the real riches of our 
land; they, and many others like them. But 
what were they really like? Were they 
different from you and me? Were they so 
gifted they could not help being great? 
When Jesus chose men to carry on his work, 
they were very ordinary folk; they failed 
themselves and him over and over. But they 
finally grew to the task they faced, and so 
became great. So it is with all leaders. 
Usually they are ordinary people; the only 
difference is that in facing a need they do 
something about it, instead of saying things 
like this: 

“O, I don’t know how to do that!” 

“Let somebody else do it—why should I 
bother?” 

“Tt’s impossible—it can’t be done.” 

Let us think about how each of them started. 

(At this point the boys and girls who 
gave the first list, may repeat the names, 
final accomplishment, and a word about the 
origin of the men and women named. If 


that part of the service was not used, it may 
all be incorporated here by changing the 
words of the introductory talk.) 


PRAYER OF PENITENCE: Let us think together 
of something we have left undone because 
we were afraid to start it, or lazy, or 
indifferent. Let us ask God to forgive us, 
and help us find strength to do better. 
(Silent prayer) 

ScripTuRE READING: Then began the disci- 
ples to dispute as to which should be 
greatest in Christ’s kingdom. (Follow with 
Mark 10:42-44) 

SERVICE OF OFFERING: 


Leader: As we bring our offering, let us 
think not of giving money, but of giving 
ourselves. Let us promise God and ourselves 
to be ready for the next responsibility given 
us. Let us pray each day that meeting each 
need as it comes will help us to grow in the 
stature of the great; great because as Jesus 
did, their first thought is to meet a real 
need, 

Ritual of Giving 

Quiet Music, while the offering is received 

Prayer, as the offering is brought forward 


Hymn: “Just As I Am, Thine Own to Be” 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Ethna Jones Landers* 


The THEME for November is The Four 
Freedoms, which is pertinent to the thinking 
of today. Intermediate young people will be 
hearing these “Freedoms” discussed in school 
and in clubs. This is our opportunity to in- 
terpret them with a Christian emphasis. The 
Government has just published a pamphlet, 
The Four Freedoms which may be obtained 
from the Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Notice of the release of this 
pamphlet came too late to be read by the 
author. It might prove helpful to write for 
a copy, for additional material to supplement 
these services. 

This is Thanksgiving month and as Amer- 
icans we have much to be grateful for even 
though we are in war. Let us help our young 
people to realize how Christian people all 
through the years have given us such a 
heritage of ideals, practices and opportunities 
that we should be deeply humble and appre- 
ciative. Let us provide ways of helping them 
become concerned about the sort of “thanks- 
living” that they are part of. This is an- 
other opportunity to help put spiritual things 
first in their thinking and living. 

The altar this month should be arranged 
so that the various fall fruits, flowers, and 
colors are used. The use of pictures always 
is effective when properly and appropriately 
arranged. 


Motion Pictures 


“Our Bill of Rights.’ 20 min. 16mm. 
Sound. $3.50. A dramatization of how the 


* Superintendent of the Intermediate Department, 
First Congregational Church, and part-time teacher in 
the Week-Day Schools of Religious Education, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 
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bill establishing the “freedoms” as an Ameri- 
can heritage came to be a part of the con- 
stitution. May be used as an introduction to 
the relationships between Christianity and 
democracy. 

From R.F.A. (See page 16) 


November 1 


THEME: The Four Freedoms 
PreLupE: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 


Catt to Worsuip: “O Brother man, fold to 
thy heart thy brother’—hymn by Whit- 
tier; first and third verses. 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
MepiTaTION (Leader) : 


THe Four FREEDOMS 


One Sunday evening in July, the master of 
ceremonies of a popular radio quiz program 
asked all the contestants to “Name the Four 
Freedoms.” No one was able to do this. If 
I should ask you each to do the same thing 
this morning, how many of you could name 
them correctly? 

A London paper states that President 
Roosevelt is the first president in many years 
who has known what the questions of today 
are, even though he may not know all the 
answers. Freedom looms large in his thinking 
and in the minds of other leaders of the 
United Nations. Freedom in general, is easy 
for us all to assent to, but practical freedom 
for everyone is a great task to achieve. It 
does not have the same meaning for all 
classes or races of people and a period of ad- 
justment must come just as surely as the sun 
shines after the rain. 

President Roosevelt, in accepting an award 
from The Churchman, which is one of our 
national denominational magazines, said in a 
letter to the editor, “The spiritual liberties 
of mankind are in jeopardy. Their religious 
freedom is at stake. The road ahead is dark 
and perilous. Yet we and our associates in 
the great alliance of the United Nations are 
determined to establish a new age of freedom 
on this earth. We are dedicating all that we 
have and are to that end. We are fighting in 
that cause at the side of valiant forces, repre- 
senting every race and every creed. And with 


the united help of all free men and of all 
the great institutions of freedom, of which 
the churches of the free stand first, we shall 
create a new world in which there is freedom 
of worship and utterance, freedom from want 
and from fear, for all peoples everywhere in 
the world.” 

Here, then, are the Four Freedoms that are 
filling the thoughts of our world’s great demo- 
cratic leaders today: (1) Freedom of Expres- 
sion, (2) Freedom of Worship, (3) Freedom 
from Fear and (4) Freedom from Want. The 
next four weeks this month we shall be dis- 
cussing these Freedoms. We shall try to do 
some thinking ourselves that we may be 
better Christian citizens in the world that 
will follow the end of the war. 


DIRECTED PRAYER: 


1. Let us thank God that we live in a 
country that is not governed by a dictator. 

2. Let us ask God to help us see clearly 
what real freedom will mean for the Negro, 
the Oriental, the boy or girl living now in 
the slum sections of our cities, for the leaders 
in business and industry, and how it may 
aiea our own standards of living and con- 

uct. 

3. May we dedicate ourselves to God, 
pledging the use of our talents that we and 
others may enjoy these gifts of freedom that 
we have experienced and have taken for 
granted. - 

4. Let us pray to God that freedom may 
be the heritage and right of all peoples every- 
where when peace comes once again to the 
world, Amen. - 

Hymn: “God of the Strong, God of the 

Weak” 

Porm: 
VicToRY* 

Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And to know that out of death and night 

shall rise 

The dawn of ampler life; 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 

That God has given you the priceless dower 
To live in these great times and have your 

part 

In Freedom’s crowning hour, 

That you may tell your sons who see the light 

High in. the heavens—their heritage to 

take— 
“T saw the powers of darkness take their 
flight ; 
I saw the morning break.”—-OWwEN SEAMAN 
Hymn: “Pass on the Torch” 


November 8 


TuemeE: Freedom of Expression 
PRELUDE 
Catt To WorsuiP: Colossians 4:6; 3:16, 17. 
Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me” 
SELECTED ScRIPTURE: Galatians 5:1, 13-16, 
22-23, 25 
MepiITaTION (Leader): 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Freedom of speech or utterance! How basic 
that liberty has been throughout the history 
of our United States! The very roots of de- 
mocracy are made up of the freedom of the 
individual to express himself and to have a 
share in molding public opinion. This free- 
dom did not come to us without a cost upon 
the part of our forbears. What a price people 
in many countries are having to pay now 


1 Taken from a letter to Guy Emery Shipler, Editor 
of The Churchman, and used by his permission. 

2In Quotable Poems. Used by permission of Willett, 
Clark & Co., publishers. 
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HOW TIMES 
HAVE CHANGED! 


In 1842 Sunday Schools in our land 
boasted only one hymnbook—to be used 
by children of all ages. There were no 
special arrangements, no songs specially 
chosen for young voices, no attractive 
features. 


But now —Realizing that times have 
indeed changed and that musical educa- 
tion has a place in the Church School, 
we have made available the following 
Four Graded Hymnals—well printed, 
carefully edited, attractively designed. 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD 
WANTS TO SING 


is the very first hymnal for little folk 
who find it easy to worship by singing 
these 134 simple songs. $1.00 each; 90 
cents in quantities. Delivery extra. 


PRIMARY MUSIC 
AND WORSHIP 


takes the little child further with 185 
singable, happy songs—fresh and spon- 
taneous as the child himself. $1.15 each; 
$1.00 in quantities. Delivery extra. 


HYMNS FOR 
JUNIOR WORSHIP 


is one of the most beautiful hymnals on 
the market. Illustrated by Marguerite 
de Angeli, its 118 hymns are divided 
into 6 sections, A separate melody line 
is printed above the words for ease in 
singing. 80 cents each; 65 cents each in 
quantities. Delivery extra, 


THE HYMNAL FOR YOUTH 


In addition to meeting the requirements 
of the Intermediate, Senior, and Young 
People’s Departments this hymnal may be 
used for general church services, Its 
323 hymn&, chants, and responses are full 
of the poetry, the idealism, and the en- 
thusiasms of youth, 90 cents a copy; 75 
cents each in quantities. Delivery extra. 


Returnable Sample Copies 


will be sent. upon request to The 
Westminster Press, Hymnal Di- 
vision, 925-J Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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because this freedom has been taken away! 
How hard it must be to think one thing in- 
side and to have to express another thought 
aloud in order to live. Truth needs to be 
proclaimed and freedom is essential to its 
proclamation. The utterance of individuals 
can be silenced only through extreme fear 
and force but there comes a time when even 
these have to give way to conscience and 
expression. Let us read the letter written last 
April from the White House by President 
Roosevelt to Dr. L. O. Hartman, President of 
the Associated Church Press.* 


Dear Dr. Hartman: - 

The annual meeting of the Associated 
Church Press this year will be held under 
significant circumstances. All who take part 
in these deliberations will be impressed not 
only with the gravity of the crisis through 
which the world is passing but with the fact 
that such a gathering could not be held in 
any of the countries with which we are at 
war. 

For the Axis Powers deny freedom of 
conscience and its corollary, freedom of the 
press, and also have trampled ruthlessly un- 
der the iron heel all of those other freedoms 
by which we in this country move and act 
and find all of our happiness as a natiqn. 
Only in the triumph of the United Nations 
will our cherished freedoms be preserved. 

It is therefore well for us, while we are 
engaged in this tremendous struggle, often to 
reiterate the simple truth that the downfall 
of any of the democracies is a threat to our 
own democratic way of life and to freedom 
everywhere. Our religious press can be a 
guide and a beacon, a real tower of strength 
in this momentous struggle. It seems to me 
it should come within the special province 
of the religious press to proclaim the strength 
that lies in spiritual things—a strength which 
no mere physical force can overcome and 
which, under God, we shall maintain in com- 
plete national unity. 

But in striving for unity we do not aim at 
uniformity. Uniformity is of the very essence 
of the totalitarian tyranny. In the real spirit 
of our free institutions we must retain di- 
versity of religious outlook. Nevertheless our 
Church Press can and will place the emphasis 
on fundamental unities. These we shall find 
if we-follow the fine old teaching: unity in 
essentials; liberty in non-essentials—in all 
things, charity. ; 

In that spirit, which is the true spirit of 
our cherished freedoms, I wish you and your 
associates Godspeed in the deliberations you 
are to undertake. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


PRAYER 
Hymn: “Rise up, O Men of God” 


Poem: “Once to every man and nation,” by 
James Russell Lowell. (In many hymnals.) 


November 15 


THEME: Freedom from Want 
PRELUDE: “My Faith Looks Up to Thee” 
CALL To WorsHIP: 


Christ claims our help in many a strange 
disguise; 

Now, fever-ridden, on a bed he lies; 

Homeless he wanders now beneath the stars; 

Now counts the number of his prison bars; 

Now bends beside us, crowned with hoary 
hairs. 

No need have we to climb the heavenly 
stairs, 

And press our kisses on his feet and hands; 


%In Zion's Herald, May 27, 1942. Used by permission. 


In every man that suffers, He, the man of 
sorrows, stands!—Author Unknown 
Hymn: “O Lord, Our God, Thy Mighty 
Hand” or “God of our Fathers, Known of 

Old” 

Scripture: Mark 12: 41-44 

Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee that we 
can live in the world today when Chris- 
tian people are striving to free men and 
women of every race and creed. We pray 
that our minds, hearts, and talents may be 
ready for thy service so that we may con- 
tribute our part in the making of a new 
world brotherhood. Today and this week 
help us to see that we can serve thee 
whenever we fulfill the need or want of 
any human life or heart in the folk that 
we meet day after day. We would have a 
share in the bringing into the world of 
thy Kingdom. Amen. 


Hymn: “God Sends Us Men Whose Aim 
Twill Be” 


STATEMENT OF FREEDOM: The National Re- 
sources Planning Board has recently issued 
the following statement which puts definite 
meaning into the expression, Freedom from 
Want. How many of the following are 
being carried out today? i 


DECLARATION OF PERSONAL RIGHTS 


“Any new declaration of personal rights, 
any translation of freedom into modern terms 
applicable to the people of the United States 
here and now must include: 

1. The right to work, usefully and creative- 

ly, through the productive years. 

2. The right to fair pay, adequate to com- 
mand the necessities and amenities of 
life, in exchange for work, ideas, thrift, 
and other socially valuable service. 

3. The right to adequate food, clothing, 
shelter and medical éare. ; 

4. The right to security, with freedom from 
fear of old age, want, dependency, sick- 
ness, unemployment, and accident. 

5. The right to live in a system of free 
enterprise, free from compulsory labor, 
irresponsible private power, arbitrary 
public authority, and unregulated mo- 
nopolies. 

6. The right to come and go, to speak or 
to be silent, free from the spyings of 
secret political -police. 

7. The right to equality before the law, 
with equal access to justice in fact. 

8. The right to education, for work, for 
citizenship, and for personal growth and 
happiness. 

9. The right to rest, recreations, and ad- 
venture; the opportunity to enjoy life 
and take part in advancing civilization. 

“In the formulation of these rights, we are 
not blind to the obligations which go with 
every right, obligations of the individual to 
use well his rights and to insist on the same 
rights for others, and obligations of the com- 
munity to support and protect the institutions 
which make these rights actual. We believe 
that the American people are ready to assume 
these obligations and to take the private and 
public action they impose.” 


TALK: (Here is a splendid opportunity to 
have an outstanding returned missionary, 
social worker, lay man or woman show how 
these Freedoms are in contrast to what is 
in actual existence today, with some con- 
crete situations. If a special speaker is not 
available good material to build into a talk 
may be found in Margaret Slattery’s book, 
Thy Kingdom Come, But Not Now. This 
also provides a natural opening for the 
final presentation of the needs for gifts or 
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food which are to be brought by the De- 
partment members next Sunday morning.) 


PLEDGE Porm: 
GRATITUDE 


O God, how little do I give 

For all the gifts that I receive! 

And when I name them, one by one, 

Their number I cannot believe. 

How carefully I count the gifts 

That unto thee I give each day— 

But seldom ever do I think 

Of all the gifts that bless my way! 

And I, recipient of thy grace, 

Begrudge the gifts I share with thee! 

Open my mind, my heart, my life, 

And make me give the all of me! 

I offer thanks. for gifts I have— 

Food, shelter, friendship, love and life, 

The joy of serving fellow-men, 

Thy peace within this world of strife, 

The chiefest gift, thy love divine, 

That calms my heart in hours of grief, 

Oh may I share, that more may have 

The comfort of a true belief! 

As thou dost lavish gifts on me 

I too must give, with heart set free 

By all thy gifts upon me showered 

To prove my gratitude to thee. 
—Grace MatrHews WALKER* 


Hymn: “The Fathers Built This City” or “I 
Would be True” 


November 22 
(Thanksgiving Sunday) 
THEME: Freedom of Worship 
PRELUDE: “Ave Maria” by Gounod 
Catt To Worsuip: John 5:23, 24 
Hymn: “O God, Beneath thy Guiding Hand” 
READING: 
We THANK THEE 


We thank Thee, Lord, on this recurring day, 
For liberty to worship as we will; 
We thank Thee for the hero souls of old 
Ne dared wild seas their mission to ful- 
i. 
O, gird our hearts with the stalwart faith in 
good, 
Give us new trust in Thy providing hand, 
And may a spirit born of brotherhood 
Inspire our hearts and bless our native 
land.”—THomas Curtis CLARK” 


MepITATION (Leader) : 


THE First THANKSGIVING 


The Pilgrim Fathers believed that man did 
need to worship God and that it was only 
through following that God-given instinct 
that man could find peace of spirit and 
Christ-like living. If you should go to Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, you would find a little 
town nestled down among the hills and fac- 
ing a blue harbor. To see the many fishing 
ships, pleasure craft and sail boats going so 
smoothly back and forth, it is hard to picture 
what the Pilgrims saw as the Mayflower dis- 
charged its passengers who were tired and 
weary after many days of sailing upon the 
moody ocean. Imagine, too, the extreme 
wilderness of the surroundings as they walked 
upon the Jand and began to build their 
homes, clear the land and put in their first 
crops. Then thank God that such a group of 
men and women influenced so greatly our 
national life. 

This Thursday we shall celebrate our 
Thanksgiving day in. the year of our Lord 
1942. How great have been the changes in 
America since the Pilgrims came that they 
might have Freedom of Worship in their 
day and time. You may not know that the 


4From Grace Matthews Walker’s Scrap Book. Used 
by permission of the author. 
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HEARTHSTONE 


A new devotional magazine for 

the Christian Home that will carry: 

A section that will deal with the problem of 
bringing up the family, and making and keep- 
ing it Christian. 


Another section will provide a devotional Bible 
reading and study for each day in the quar- 


ter. 


Introductory articles will deal with family life 
and provide guidance for father, mother and children too. 


Interspersed throughout will be gems of devotional literature, poems, re- 
ligious picture interpretations, etc. 


Have your family spend a few moments with God each day. Let HEARTH- 


STONE lead the way. 


Ask about our liberal subscription policy that allows you to return 
unused copies for credit. 


A QUARTERLY PUBLICATION” 


Individual yearly subscription, 50 cents 


Five or more to one address, each 10 cents 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATIO 
St. Louis, Mo. : 


First Thanksgiving Day was celebrated in 
the month of June rather than November. Let 
us reverently read that First Thanksgiving 
Day: Proclamation: 

“Tt is ordered that the eleventh day of 
June throughout this colony shall be set apart 
for a day of Thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for His great and victorious mercies to our 
dear native country, for the comfortable and 
seasonable supplying us with moderate show- 
ers, and His mercy in withdrawing His 
afflicting hand from us.” 

No one living today can experience the 
same type of terrific hardships of those first 
few years in a lonely forest-lined America. 
The Pilgrims were living in constant fear 
of being massacred by the Indians or losing 
their beloved ones with the many sicknesses 
that so many could not endure. When the 
time came for the Mayflower to return to 
England one would not have been surprised 
if many of them had been on board. But a 
great tribute is paid our forefathers for their 
fortitude and faith when we read the in- 
scription on a monument to them at Ply- 
mouth, “And when the ship sailed for Eng- 
land not one went back.” 

We are living in fear of war, possible 
bombing, loss of our dear ones, and many 
other fears we cannot name. How are we 
meeting our testing time? Shall we grumble 
and give up or shall we have the same cour- 
age and forbearance that the Pilgrims pos- 
sessed? Will our descendants thank God for 
the spirit in which we met the problems of 
our day? Each of us with prayer and a 
spirit of humility can do his part to lift our 
homes and our church that they may be bul- 
warks of Christian worship and faith to those 
all around us. 

(Read the President’s Thanksgiving procla- 
mation, as found in newspapers a few weeks 


before Thanksgiving.) 

SERVICE OF DEDICATION OF GirTs: (This 
should be worked out by the committee 
so that the type and number of gifts may 
be dedicated in an impressive manner.) 

PRAYER OF DEDICATION: (The Poem Pledge, 
“Gratitude” in last Sunday’s service might 
be repeated effectively at this time.) 


Hymn: “Come, Ye Thankful People, Come” 
November 29 


THEME: Freedom from Fear 


PRELUDE: “O Rest in the Lord” from Elijah 
by Mendelssohn 


CaLLt To WorsHIP: 


THE ETERNAL GOODNESS 
I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 
I hear, with groan and travail—cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 

I know that God is good! 


The wrong that pains my soul below 

I dare not throne above, 

I know not of His hate—I know 

His goodness and His love. 
—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER from 
“The Eternal Goodness” 

Hymn: “Love Thyself Last” or “Teach Us, 
O Lord, True Brotherhood” 

Scripture: I Corinthians 13. 

MepiraTion (Leader): (Speak of the fourth 
Freedom, “Freedom from Fear” and of 
Jesus’ power to cast out fear. Read I 
John 4:18.) 
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Prayer: Silent, with thought suggestions 
given by leader. 

Hymn: “Open My Eyes, That I May See” 

CanpLe Licutine Service: (A five branched 
candelabra should have a prominent place 
upon the altar for this service. Each per- 
son lights his eandle at the conclusion of 
the words spoken. The order is from the 
lower candles toward the center and alter- 
nating from right to left.) 


Love CastetH Out FEAR 

First Girl: Have you ever been hungry and 
could not get enough to eat? Have you ever 
been driven from your home and bodily hurt 
and molested by brutal soldiers of another 
country? Have you even seen your loved ones 
killed or injured before your eyes and your 
home set afire? If you ever have experienced 
any one of these, then you know how fear 
can grip your soul until speech cannot be 
uttered and tears dry before they can be 
shed. This has been the fate of many of the 
young men and women of China these past 
few years. We Christian young people turn 
to the Bible to find help and read in Psalm 
31. (Read verses 23, 24.) I proudly light the 
candle of courage, representing the Chinese 
people. 

Second Girl: Another fear has gripped the 
hearts of my people this past year. You in 
America cannot realize how alone one can 
feel to live in a country as small as many 
ef our countries are, and have the enemy 
so close to your very door. With your great 

_numbers of people and unlimited natural 
resources, you do not fear the enemy in as 
personal a way as we do. Our minds are 
quieted when we think upon Jesus and the 
words, (Read John 16:33.) I light the candle 
of faith, which has guided the peoples of the 
small countries at war. 

First Boy: Have you ever been awakened 
by the sounds of the sirens and signals being 
given for an approaching air raid, and hur- 
ried with your family into an air raid shel- 
ter? There one sits for hours hearing the 
noise and confusion within and without and 
wondering what will be left of the little 
village or city that you love. Some of my 
friends have even been taken away into the 
country or across the ocean expecting that 
they shall not see -their parents for many 
weeks or even years. Then one is conscious of 
the fear of separation, the loss of cherished 
possessions and sights, and the beginning 
of a new way of living. Then we remember 
the words of Paul. (Read Ephesians 4:1, 2.) 
I light the candle of forbearance, represent- 
ing the youth in the warring nations. 

Second Boy: My fears are not caused by 
the war as some of these of my friends have 
been. My fears have been with me from 
earliest childhood. The fear of being refused 
entrance to a public place of eating, enter- 
tainment and education, the fear of being 
called names. the fear of being abused when 


it is not my fault, the fear of not being able — 


to earn a livelihood after completing my edu- 
cation—there are only a few of my fears. 
Yes, I represent this morning those races of 
people who are black and yellow in color. 
We could not live from day to day if we 
did not remember the words. (Read Mat- 
thew 5:44-45) I light the candle of forgive- 
ness. 

Lender: (Quotes John 3: 16-17.) When 
love dominates a heart there is no room for 
fear because fear is chased away by love as 
darkness by licht. We are just beginning to 
realize how different the world might be if 
people everywhere could come to Jesus in 
love and faith. I proudly light the topmost 
candle, for it represents the Light of Love 
that Jesus Christ brought into the world. Its 
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rays have shined afar and warmed the hearts 
and lives of Christian people throughout all 
generations.—E.J.L. 


Soto: “O Son of Man, Who Walked Each 


Day.” (Church School Hymnal for Youth 
—Westminster Press.) 

CLosinc Hymn Depication: “Just As I Am, 
Thine Own to Be” 


Senior and Young 
People's 


Departments 
By Roy J. Hendricks* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: Christian Patriotism 
in These Times 


Motion Pictures 


(Unless otherwise stated the following list 
may be ordered from members of the Reli- 
gious Film Association. See page 16.) 


November 1: “China’s Gift to the West,” 
2 reels, 30 minutes, silent, $3.00. “Song of 
China,” 90 minutes, sound, $12.00. 

November 8: “Peace Symbols,” 41 pictures 
in a film strip, $2.00. “The Road Back,” 85 
minutes, sound, $20.00 (restricted). 

November 15: “Causes and Immediate 
Effects of the First World War,” 20 minutes, 
sound, $3.50. “Broken Lullaby,” 1 reel, 
sound, $2.00; N. Y. University Film Library, 
71 Washington Square South, New York, 
N.Y. 

November 22: “Puritans of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony,” 23 minutes, sound, $3.50. 

November 29: “Americana,” 11 minutes, 
sound, $1.50. 


November I 


TuemMe: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” 

PreLupE: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart Thy Brother.” Tune: Strength and 
Stay 

Opreninc MepiraTion: (leader) 


The night is beautiful, 

So the faces of my people: 

The stars are beautiful, 

So the eyes of my people: 

Beautiful also the sun, 

Beautiful also are the souls of my people.’ 


Hymn Story: “In Christ There Is No East 
or West” 


The hymn, “In Christ There Is No East 
or West,” was written by John Oxenham. One 
of the ideas that Oxenham repeats many 
times is that the peoples of all nations must 
look upon each other as brothers: “Science 
has made the world a neighborhood; it re- 
mains for the church of Christ to make it a 
brotherhood.” 

What he says sounds very much like the 
words of Isaiah and Micah. (Read Micah 4: 
2a, b, 3a; Isaiah 11: 9.) 


Hymn: (Read first verse, then sing) “In 
Christ There Is No East or West” 

Prayer: O God, who hast made of one blood 
all nations, stretch our minds to include 
all the people of the world as thy family. 


* Minister of the Pleasant Valley Church, Pleasant 
Valley, Connecticut. 

1From Worship Section in The New Hymnal for 
American Youth, p. 367. Copyright, the Appleton- 
Century Co. Used by permission, 


Make us to remember that all men—yel- 
low, black, white, red, or brown—are equal 
in thy sight. Amen. 

(The leader may say: “Let us repeat 
the prayer again, silently, as the pianist 
plays “Hear Our Prayer, O Lord.”) 

Srory (told by one of the leaders) : 


THE Story or Dr. Hu SHIH 


Of the many outstanding leaders.in China 
today one of the most interesting is a man 
named Dr. Hu Shih. He, more than anyone 
else, is accredited with being the founder of 
the Renaissance Movement which has 
brought China to an important place in 
world affairs during the past twenty years. 

Dr. Hu was born of humble parents. When 
he was a boy of four, his father died. His 
mother, who could neither read nor write, 
had her mind made up that her son should 
be a scholar. Every morning she would 
awaken him early and tell him how fine a 
man his father was and what hopes she had 
for him. When he was only eight, he was 
reading the Chinese classics. Then his 
mother made a tremendous sacrifice. She 
sent her boy to Shanghai. Here he remained 
until all the family funds were spent. It 
looked as though plans for his future were 
done for. In desperation he went to the 
capital. To his surprise he received a scholar- 
ship that made it possible for him to go to 
America to study. 

For seven years he studied in the United 
States, receiving his doctorate from Colum- 
bia University. He liked the optimism and 
the effort in Western life; and when he 
returned to China in 1917, he carried these. 
features into his program for a new China. 

“What we need,” he said, “is a revolution 
of all values. We regard the custom of bind- 
ing the feet as a tragedy. The use of opium 
also should be prohibited by law. Women 


. must no longer be used as slaves or con- 


cubines.” : 
Hu Shih welcomes western civilization, 
but he scorns the religious and nationalistic 
bigotries of the Occident. In criticism of his 
country he wrote to his people: “China 
must make her religion practical and active.” 
Dr. Hu. joined the Revolutionists and was 
soon recognized as leader of social and liter- 
ary reforms. He advocated changes in the 
old literature and language of China. He 
wanted to substitute “progress” for the old 
philosophy of |being content with things as 
they were. Her people must think in terms 
of human needs and work for progress. Dr. 
Hu Shih is well called the “awakener of 
millions.” He is now contributing greatly to 
China as a distinguished Ambassador to 
the United States. 
PRAYER 
Hymn: “Let There Be Light, Lord God of 
Hosts” (verses 1, 3, 4) 
BenepicTion: Numbers 6:24-26 
PostLupE: Finlandia by Sibelius (excerpt as 
found in hymnals) 


November 8 


THEME: “Neither shall they learn war any 
more” 

PreLupe: “Netherlands Folk Song” Tune: 
Kremser and “Old Hundredth” 

Hymn Story: 


International Journal of Religious Education 


O_p HuNDREDTH 


The hymn “Al Peopull y‘” is a grand old 
Puritan anthem. It has been in use for three 
and a half centuries, being first published in 
1561 in Day’s Psalter. William Kethe, the 
author, was a Scotch minister. Interestingly 
enough, he was an exile for his faith in 
Frankfort and Geneva. Speaking of the 
exiles, he writes: 


> Send them The Upper Roy 
WN 


SUN 


*Surely,’’ a chaplain writes, ‘‘The Upper Room 
has come to the kingdom for such a time as this!” 


ES 


“A most interesting sight is offered in 
the City on weekdays, when the hour for 
service approaches. As soon as the first 
sound of the bell is heard, all shops are 
closed, conversation ceases, business is put 
on one side, and from all parts people 
hasten to the ‘nearest church. Arrived 
there, each one draws from his pocket a 
small book which contains some psalms 
with notes, and thus the congregation 


Published quarterly to meet the needs of the 
hour, this booklet of daily devotions (96 pages) 
can be sent to your boys in service FOR ONLY 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. Use it freely! Your 
donation of $1 (or more) to our Chaplains’ Fund 
will send 20 copies (or more) to an army or 
navy chaplain for distribution among his men. 
The men are asking for it—they will read it if 


sings before and after the sermon, while 
everyone testifies how great consolation is 
derived from this custom.”” 


Two other facts are known about Kethe. 
He was one of the translators of the Geneva 
Bible. And he has to his credit twenty-five 
psalm hymns. 

The tune Old Hundredth was composed 
in 1551 by Louis Bourgeois. He followed 
Calvin to Geneva in 1541, and became musi- 
cal editor of the Genevan Psalter. He was 
once thrown into prison for making un- 
authorized alterations in certain well-known 
tunes. It is interesting to see the text as 
used in 1561. (The stanza below may be 
printed on a blackboard where all can see 
it. 


Al peopull y‘ on earth do dwel, 

Sing to y° Lord w™ chereful vojce; 
Him serue w‘" fear, his praise forth tel, 
Come y° before him and rejoyce. 


This style of poetry is characteristic of 
Calvinistic hymns, for Calvin thought that a 
‘church congregation should sing only psalms. 
As the leader reads, notice how the words of 
ae song are a poetic arrangement of Psalm 

00. 


Hymn: “All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell” Tune: Old Hundredth. Alternate 
with Leader reciting verses of Psalm 100 
and group singing hymn. (Found in many 
hymnals.) The leader first reads verses 1 
and 2, and afterward one verse at a time. 


ScripTuRE READING (in unison or by a 
leader) Micah 4:1, 2; Ezekiel 34:25, 30; 
Isaiah 60:1-3 

Story: 


CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


Nearly fifty years ago two countries of 
South America had a serious dispute con- 
cerning a boundary line. Each nation made 
its claim. Each thought that it alone was 
right. 

The boundary line in dispute lay between 
Argentina and Chile, so high in the Andes 
that not only was the land of little value, 
but the people of the two countries did not 
know exactly what line was at stake. Never- 
theless, each nation prepared to fight. 

A bishop of Argentina, Benavente, heard 
of the trouble and wished there were some 
other way to settle the matter. He thought 
about it a great deal and on Easter Sunday 
in his sermon he said to his people, “We 
seem to have forgotten the commandment of 
Jesus to love one another. It would be a 
crime for us to go to war with Chile over 
so trifling a matter. Let us take our dispute 


* Quoted in Lyric Religion by H. Augustine Smith. 
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you will send it! 


FILL 
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The Upper Room, 166 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
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to someone outside both countries, submit 
the matter to arbitration, and thus save the 
lives of our young men.” 

When Bishop Java in Chile heard of the 
plea made by the Argentine bishop, he 
heartily agreed with the plan and began to 
preach in some of his churches against the 
unnecessary war. 

Finally the two nations agreed to the 
bishops’ proposal and asked Edward VII to 
arbitrate the matter. In making his decision 
the king found that each country was partly 
right and each partly wrong. A line satis- 
factory to both nations was drawn and the 
war averted. 

Bishop Benavente had often dreamed of a 
great statue of Christ that should be placed 
on top of the mountains that overlooked his 
people. Now the time was right. The metal 
from the guns and cannons was melted and 
a huge statue of the Prince of Peace erected 
on the highest mountain between Chile and 
Argentina. 

When the statue was completed, it was 
taken first by rail, then by mules, far above 
the timberline. Placed on natural rock, the 
figure of Christ is poised upon a globe, hold- 
ing a cross with one hand, the other hand 
raised as though he were blessing the people 
of both countries. 

At the base of the statue on a scroll is 
written these lines: “Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble into dust than Argentina 
and Chile shall violate the peace they have 
pledged at the feet of Christ the Savior.” 


PRAYER 


CLosinc Hymn: “God the Omnipotent” 


November 15 


Tueme: “Patriotism is not enough. I must 
have no hatred toward anyone.” 

PRELUDE: “Russian Hymn” 

Catt to Worsuip: (by leader) Psalm 95:6; 
43:3 

Hymn: “Send Down Thy Truth, O God,” 
Tune: Garden City 

Prayer: (The leader may say: “Let us pray 
together a prayer written by an African 
schoolgirl.”) 


“O Thou Great Chief, light a candle within 
our hearts that we may see what is therein 
and sweep away the rubbish from thy dwell- 


tr 


FOR THE BIBLE WORKER 


An unusual set of Old and New Testament Bible 
Figures for story telling. 100 pages with over 200 
characters about 10 inches high, on heavy draw- 
ing paper, with instructions for coloring and 
using on flannel backgrounds. $4.00 a set. 


HAZEL E. HERON 
1813 Genesee St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


: WORSHIP 
A Complete soca 
* 
Meets the 
Needs of 


Youth Today 


“YOUTH HYM- 
NAL is the finest 
collection of songs 
for Junior, Inter- 
mediate, Senior 
and Young Peo- 
ple’s work, that 
has ever come to 
my attention. 

I would not hesitate to rec- 
ommend it and it is my choice 
for Children’s and Young 
People’s work.”__M.P.A., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


YOUTH HYMNAL 


Helps the youth of today to ‘BE PREPARED 
FOR WHAT TOMORROW MAY BRING’... 
for the defense of a religious stronghold . . . for 
life . . . for service . . . for tomorrow’s problems 

._. for a victorious American life. 

Built around such topics as Challenge, Consecra- 
tion, Courage, Gratitude, Jesus, Loyalty, Prayer, 
Service and Thanksgiving. 

34 Worship Programs, Responsive Readings, 
and Prayers in its 224 pages. Dark blue and 
gold waterproof cover—easily cleaned. Single 
copy 60c postpaid, Any quantity 45c¢ not post- 
paid. 

Ministers, superintendents or committee mem- 
bers, write for examination copy. 


Jhe RODEHEAVER #ari—sack ( 
Dept. IJ10, Winona Lake, Ind. 
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ing place. Amen.” 


Scripture Reapinc: (Paraphrase of I Cor. 
13 for young people) 


Unless I have the spirit of love, I do not 
amount to anything. Even if I give away 
all my things, but have no real love, it does 
no good. A person who lives in an attitude 
of love is always kind. He is not jealous or 
proud; he is not easily provoked, He believes 
only the truth and will neither listen to a lie 
nor tell one. He thinks the best is true about 
other people. He is patient and will endure 
anything. A person filled with love never 
gives up. 


Soto: “Temper My Spirit, O Lord” 

Story: (Explanatory note: It is suggested 
that this story be told by an adult. It 
should be carefully told to avoid the ap- 
pearance of being mere propaganda. From 
the sources one can draw his own conclu- 
sions. The important thing is that Miss 
Cavell, at the cost of her life, witnessed 
to a world community.) 


EpitH CAvELL* 


The challenging story of the heroism of 
Edith Cavell is somewhat familiar to all of 
us. It was during World War I at the time 
Germany had occupied Belgium. According 
to military law anyone who helped enemy 
soldiers escape was liable to imprisonment 
and execution. It was upon this charge that 
Edith Cavell was arrested during the early 
part of August 1915. 

She was one of thirty-four so charged, but 
her case is more dramatically known because 
she was a nurse seeking to serve all man- 
kind, and because her execution was so 
speedily and summarily performed. 

Miss Cavell was a frail. and sensitive 
person about forty years old. She had come 
to Brussels some ten years before to help 
establish the nursing profession in Belgium. 
She was well educated and very efficient in 
her work, soon being known by the leading 
physicians. One of her noted achievements 
was the founding of a nurses’ training school 
in the Rue de la Clinique. She was very 
devoted to the school and to the nurses in 
training. One of her last letters was 
addressed to her students. She wrote: “I 
once told you that-devotion would give you 
real happiness—and the thought that before 
God and yourselves you have done your 
entire duty with a good heart will be your 
greatest comfort in the hard moments of 
your life and in the face of death.” 

It is needless to go into the record of 
the trial and court-martial. The proceedings 
were held on October 7 and sentence passed 
for October 12. Miss Cavell confessed that 
she had helped prisoners and soldiers— 
English, French, and Belgian; and that she 
had nursed German soldiers at the beginning 
of the war. The most serious charge brought 
against her was that she had aided English 
soldiers in reaching England. 


Just as in the story of our Lord’s cruci- 


fixion we look for meaning and significance 
of his death, not in the Roman court nor in 
the Jewish Sanhedrin, but to his person, his 
life and spirit; so with Edith Cavell, we look 


* From Challenge and Power, by Wade Crawford Bar- 
clay. Copyright 1936. Used by permission of Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, publishers. 

* Sources: English—Edith Cavell, Her Life Story by 
Herbert Leeds. 

American—The Case of Edith Cavell; a Study of the 
Rights of Non-Combatants by James Beck. 

German—The Case of Miss Cavell (from the unpub- 
lished documents of the trial) by Ambroise Got. 

Simonds, F. H.: History of the World War, Vol. Il, 
published by Doubleday Page and Co., N.Y., 1919. 

Whitlock, Brand: Belgium, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., N.Y., 1919. 
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to the courage and conviction of her spirit. 

The British chaplain who called upon 
Miss Cavell tells us that she spent her last 
hours reading her Bible, her Prayer Book, 
and The Imitation of Christ. They partook 
of Holy Communion together and repeated 
the hymn “Abide with Me.” With true 
Christian zeal and love she said, “I have no 
fear nor shrinking; I have seen death so 
often that it is not strange nor fearful to me. 
I thank God for this ten weeks’ quiet before 
the end. Life has always been hurried and 
full of difficulty. This time of rest has been 
a great mercy. But this I would say, standing 
as I do in view of God and eternity: I 
realize that patriotism is not enough. I must 
have no hatred or bitterness toward anyone.” 


PRAYER: (in unison or by the leader) 
“Prayer for Right Conduct” by William 
DeWitt Hyde (p. 309 in the New Hymnal 
for American Youth) 

Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” (verses 1, 4, 5, 2 in this order) 

CLostnc PRAYER: (leader) 


Peace be in our hearts, and no evil thought; 
Peace be in our actions, and no evil deed. 
May the Lord hasten the time when the 


whole earth 
Shall be full of peace, and all men live as 
brothers. Amen. 


PostLupE: “Russian Hymn” 


November 22 
(Thanksgiving Sunday) 


Tueme: A Service of Thanksgiving 
PRELUDE: Cantabile by Saint-Saéns 
Openinc MEDITATION: (leader) 


Give thanks, O heart, for the high souls 
That point us to the deathless goals— 
For all the courage of their cry 
That echoes down from sky to sky; 
Thanksgiving for the armed seers 
And heroes called to immortal years— 
Souls that have built our faith in man 
And lit the ages as they ran. 

—Source unknown 


Catt To WorsHIP: (responsively—leader 
and group or two leaders) 


In the spirit of those in the past who 


have gone forth on great quests we enter. 


into the fellowship of worship. 

May the spirit of an eager searcher enter 
into our hearts, O God. 

In memory of all those who have searched 
unselfishly for the secrets of the world, we 
worship side by side. 

And grant, our Lord, that we, too, may be 
willing to pay the price where the quest of 
our hearts becomes more costly than we now 


think? 
Amen. 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” (The leader 
may comment that this beautiful hymn 
was written by a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Frederick W. Faber.) 

LiraNy OF COMMEMORATION: (leader and 
group or two leaders) 


Let us now praise famous men, in whom 
the Lord showed forth his glory; his mighty 


- power in the days of old. 


Praise be to those who by faith removed 
mountains and bridged rivers; 

Who brought waters to a thirsty land and 
made the desert rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. 

Who gave sight to the blind, cleansed the 
lepers, and caused the lame to walk; 

Who went over the sea to share the perils 
of oppressed peoples; who suffered torment 
and death from fire and smoke; 

Who took food to the starving in strange 


lands; who went down to the sea in ships 


and into the air with eagles. 


Remembered be all those who gave their 
lives for liberty, for righteousness, for truth 
and peace; 

Whose love, and service and devotion glor- 
ify our earth and make it holy ground. 

(In unison) O thou who art Heroic Love, 
keep alive in our hearts that adventurous 
spirit which makes men scorn the way of 
safety, if only thy will be done. Amen.’ 


Scripture Reapinc: Hebrews 11:1-3, 32-40 
PRAYER: (in unison or by the leader) 


O God, we thank thee for those valiant 
men and women of former ages and of our 
own time through whose courage and zeal 
victories for humanity have been won. May 
we be inspired by their example. Confronted 
by tasks which test our strength and courage, 
may we not be fearful nor afraid; may we 


~not shirk the issue or evade the conflict; may 


we not recoil at hardship or abuse; may we 
not be discouraged by apparent defeat. Com- 
mitting our souls unto thee in whose hands 
are the destinies of all, may be be steadfast, 
confident in the final triumph of justice and 
truth. By thy grace may we never be found 
wanting in any hour of crisis. Amen.® 


Hymn: “God of Our Fathers” 


November 29 


THEME: “Blessed is the nation whose God 
is the Lord” 

PreLuDE: Hymn tune: Jerusalem 

Openinc MEpITATION: (read responsively by 
leader and group or by two leaders) 


Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it. 

Except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain. 

Except we are children of God, we are 
nothing as men of a nation. 

Wrong-doing is a reproach to any people; 
sin_ impedes the working of God. 

No nation can live without vision, a vision 
of God; for through him only can there be 


freedom, justice, brotherhood, and right 
living. 
Blessed is the nation that seeks the 


righteousness of God; blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord. 


Hymn: “O Beautiful, My Country” 
PRAYER: (in unison. or by the leader) 


O Lord and Father of all mankind, we 
worship thee. Open our minds to thy truth, 
open our hearts to thy love. Guide our think- 
ing as we are quiet before thee. Forgive us 
our unkind words, our ungenerous thoughts, 
our selfish lives. Help us to know the right 
as thou dost know it, and grant us courage 
to do as thou would have us do. Amen. 


Tak: “What is Americanism?” 


Reapinc: Part of the “Ballad for Ameri- 
cans,” the cantata with text by John 
Latouch. Published by the Robbins Music 
Corp. Quote from pages 29-35, telling oc- 
cupations, national backgrounds and reli- 
gious sects of Americans, As an alternative 
to this reading, the Ballad might be played 
from a phonograph record. 

Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 

Crosinc MepiTation: (Leader repeats Open- 
ing Meditation above.) 


SILENT PRAYER 
Posttupe: “Now Thank We All Our God” 


5¥From the New Prayer Book, published by the Ox- 
ford University Press, 

® By Wade Crawford Barclay. Used by permission of 
the author. 
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Is What's Happening “lf 


*» A spEcIAL order of service and a leaflet 

of suggestions for the celebration of a 
Harvest Festival in city and country churches, 
has been issued by the Committee on Town 
and Country of the Home Missions Council 
and the Federal Council of Churches. The 
service is based in large part on the historic 
Moravian litany for a harvest festival. Single 
copies, 3¢ each; rates quoted on quantities, 
from the Home Missions Council, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. This interdenom- 
inational movement to stimulate wider in- 
terest in the spiritual significance of the 
harvest was recently initiated by a commit- 
tee, of which the chairman was Dr. Mark 


** AMERICAN EpUCATION WEEK, November 

8-14, has as its general theme “Educa- 
tion for Free Men.” This period is a time 
for a concerted effort on the part of all 
school systems to help the public understand 
why education is more and not less im- 
portant as a result of the urgency of the 
war effort. Materials include a folder, “Re- 
newing Our Faith,” containing suggestions 
for Sunday observance. Write to the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., for complete 
information. 


“AN UNDERGRADUATE department of reli- 

gion was established in the liberal arts 
college of Drake University this fall. The 
new courses are combined with those previ- 
ously in the undergraduate division of the 
‘Bible college. Dr. Sterling Brown heads the 
department. 


“+ Fire PREVENTION WEEK, October 4-10 
calls attention to the possible fire haz- 
ards endangering church properties. The 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture 
has a schedule which is suggestive for check- 
ing possible fire hazards; cost 10¢. Address 
E. M. Conover, Director, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
** UniversAL BisLeE SUNDAY, sponsored an- 
nually by the American Bible Society, 
will be observed this year on Sunday, De- 
cember 13. The emphasis this year will be 
more and better Bible reading. The theme is 
“Watch Your Scripture Reading” (adapted 
from Timothy 4:13). A packet of materials 
is being sent to the pastors of all leading 
denominations. Programs over nation-wide 
hookups as well as hundreds of local radio 
stations will aid in the observance. 


Personal Notes 


“ Dr. M. Owen KeELuison began Septem- 

ber 1 as Executive Secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, Disci- 
ples of Christ. He succeeds Dr. T. T. Swear- 
ingen. He comes to his new task from the 
pastorate of the First Christian Church of 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, where he had a very 
successful ministry. 


“ Mr. C. D. PantLe assumed the duties 
of General Manager of the Christian 
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Board of Publication (Disciples of Christ) 
on August 1. He succeeds Mr. W. P. Shel- 
ton, who retired on that date. He came to his 
new task from the position of auditor for 
the M. K. & T. Railroad. He has been a 
very active layman in church activities of his 


fellowship. 


2, 


“* Dr. JoHNn L. Losincier in early Septem- 

ber took over the position of Educational 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Conference. He assumes executive 
leadership of the religious education pro- 
gram in one of the strongest of the Con- 
gregational conferences. Dr. Lobingier has 
been with the Board of Home Missions of 
the Congregational Church for sixteen years, 
as Secretary of the Department of Mission- 
ary Education and World Fellowship and 
later as Secretary for Adult Work and 
Church School Curriculum. During the past 
year he has given major time to the Pilgrim 
Press. He is very active in interdenomina- 
tional work, having been chairman of the 
Committee on Religious Education of Adults 
and of the United Christian Adult Move- 
ment. For two years he has been chairman 
of the Religious Education Department of 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches. 


“ Mrs. Mary EstHer McWHIRTER, re- 

cently Director of Christian Education 
of the Brooklyn Church and Mission Fed- 
eration, has become Director of Weekday 
Church Schools for the Council of Churches 
of Buffalo and Erie County, New York. 


“ Rev. Don Pretstick has been appointed 

field assistant in the Home Missions 
Council. He and Miss Helen White, whose 
office has been in St. Louis, now have their 
headquarters at 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Pielstick has been 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Fargo, 
South Dakota. 


State and County Council 
Happenings 


“ A CHURCH NEWS COMMITTEE, composed 

of representatives from the constituent 
denominations, has been set up by the Rhode 
Island Council of Churches. The committee 
meets monthly to go over advance plans and 
news of interest to churches and prepares 
releases for the newspapers. 


“Rey. J. B. Kirsy, Jr. began August 15 

as director of the Albany, New York, 
Council of Religious Education. He will have 
charge of the city weekday schools, leader- 
ship education and other programs. Mr. 
Kirby is a Methodist clergyman, a graduate 
of Yale University and of Drew Theological 
Seminary. 


“ Rev. RicHarp Morrorp has resigned as 

executive secretary of the Albany, New 
York Federation of Churches to become 
executive secretary of the United Christian 
Council of Democracy, with headquarters in 
New York City. Mr. Morford was also the 
pastor and director of the House of Friend- 
ship of the Protestant Welfare Association. 


“* Muss Eva I. Netson has been appointed 

supervisor of the Weekday Church 
Schools for the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches. Miss Nelson is a graduate of 
Carleton College and of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago. She served for 
two terms as a missionary of the Methodist 
Church in Singapore. From 1929 to 1936 
she was on the staff of the Minneapolis 
Church Federation. Her office is at 14 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders in 
Religious Education 

OCTOBER 

1-6 Meetings of Committees of the Inter- 
national Council: Leadership Edu- 
cation, Field Program, Week-day, 
Vacation, Denominational Execu- 
tives, Educational Program. Chica- 


go. 
Pennsylvania 


7-9 State Convention, 
Uniontown. 

7-16 General Conference, Evangelical 
Church, Naperville, Illinois. 

7-27. Quadrennial General Conference of 
the Evangelical Church; Naper- 
ville, Illinois. 

9-15 Convention of the American Luther- 
an Church, Mendota, Illinois. 

14-21 Meeting, United Lutheran Church in 


America, Louisville, Kentucky. 

16 Conference for religious workers with 
children, National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Illinois. 

Biennial meeting, Federal Council of 
Churches, Columbus, Ohio. 


27-29 


A REMINDER TO PRAY FOR (ye 
OUR BOYS IN SERVICE 


Beautiful Service Honor Roll in National Colors— 
2 sizes—framed and alazed. Removable name cards— 
Write for prices, 


Flags from DIETZ 


U. S. and Church—Mounted and 
Unmounted—Silk, wool or cotton. 
All sizes; low prices. Churches 
need flags now. Write for cir- 
cular giving proper use of Flags 
—also FREE Catalog of Church 
and Sunday School Supplies. 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


Dept. 53, 10 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
a 


. MARGARET 
STARRANT 
E PICTURES 


How Beautiful upon 
the Mountains 


Are Available as Prints 
And as Christmas Cards and Calendars 
Send for Catalogues to: 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, INC. 


Dept. IJ. 116 Newbury St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Current Feature Films 


Atlantic Convoy (Col.) John Beal, Bruce 
Bennett, Virginia Field. Melodrama. Weather 
observer, suspected of disloyalty, takes hand 
in ridding area of nazi spies who reveal con- 
voy positions. . . . A plot that might have 
been exciting were it not so jumbled and ob- 
scure in execution. Undistinguished. 


Beyond the Blue Horizon (Par.) Rich- 
ard Denning, Jack Haley, Dorothy Lamour. 
Melodrama. Against a technicolored jungle, 
an heiress reared by an ape and a tiger; a 
mad elephant; grapevine swings; a group of 
circus publicists. . . . Utterly fantastic and 
unreal—but a film which is frankly that, has 
some points over one which is really that but 
doesn’t realize it. And this at least has some 
excitement. 


Calling Dr. Gillespie (MGM) Lionel 
Barrymore, Phil Brown, Phillip Dorn, Donna 
Reed. Drama. Adventures attending psy- 
chiatric endeavors in old Dr. Gillespie’s in- 
terest by the successor to Dr. Kildare, pro- 
vide morbid melodrama. . . . Unlike previous 
films in series, depends on melodrama for 
success. Well-done, but theme about demen- 
tia praeccox patient will limit audience in- 
terest. 


Flight Lieutenant (Col.) Glenn Ford, 
Evelyn Keyes, Pat O’Brien. Melodrama. Dis- 
graced pilot, hero to cadet son until latter 
-learns the truth, redeems self in fatal test 
of defective plane. . . . Heroics somehow 
false, and too much is made of situation to 
make it convincing. Pilot’s expert perform- 
ance in jungle exile while frequently intoxi- 
cated is unrealistic. Overdone. M, Y 


Friendly Enemies (UA) Jas. Craig, Ilka 
Gruning, Chas. Ruggles, Chas. Winninger. 
Comedy, in World War I setting, about two 
German-Americans who differ on loyalty to 
kaiser until one sees light through near 
tragedy. . . . Interminable talk with little 
action makes for repetition, tediousness. 
Characterizations done with sympathy and 
humor. Pleasant, tolerant but uninspired. 

cf 

Iceland (Fox) Felix Bressart, Sonja 
Henie, Jack Oakie, John Payne. Comedy, 
with music and skating interludes. Its story 
is about a U. S. marine-playboy who in spite 
of himself finds himself married to a little 
Icelandic skating queen. . . . The story is 
thin and inconsequential, but that doesn’t 
matter; the skating’is the important thing, 
and it is delightful. Sakis 


Little Tokyo, U.S.A. *(Fox) Brenda 
Joyce, Preston Foster. Melodrama. Los An- 
geles detective, strangely alone in suspicion 
of city’s Japanese, is vindicated when De- 
cember 7 proves them traitors. . . . Cheap, 
contrived melodrama filled with catch phrases 
and brutalities. Treats as facts the fantastic 


“Dirty Jap” rumors, assuming that almost - 


to a man citizens of Japanese ancestry are 
traitors. Regrettable. 


Maisie Gets Her Man (MGM) Allen 
Jenkins, Red Skelton, Ann Sothern. Comedy 
in series about slangy, warm-hearted show 
girl, who this time falls for country lad in 
city, helps foil swindler who trapped him. . . . 
Possibilities in portrayal of down-on-their- 
luck, non-paying tenants of theatrical office 
building are only faintly realized. Story is 
routine, obvious, but fairly entertaining, 

.] 

Men of Texas (Uniy.) Leo Carillo, 
Jackie Cooper, Broderick Crawford, Anne 
Gwynne, Robert Stack. Historical. Adven- 
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THESE estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-faced letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- 
ing certain titles: 

*__Outstanding for Family. 
+—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
ence. : 


tures greet “yankee” journalist and photog- 
rapher when they go to Texas to investigate 
rumors of new rebellion just after Civil War. 
. . . Ramifications of plot are never quite 
clear, particularly post-mortem part played 
by Sam Houston, but because of settings, 
an able cast, film becomes a superior west- 
ern. M, 


Miss Annie Rooney (UA) Wm. Gargan, 
Guy Kibbee, Shirley Temple, Dickie Moore. 
Comedy. Poor girl meets rich boy to the 
tune of weird “jitterbug” vocabulary and 
much to-do about a synthetic rubber formula 
which eventually makes girl also “upper 
crust.” . . . Naively concocted on the Cin- 
derella theme, awkward and stilted in pres- 
entation. Innocuous, and probably entertain- 
ing for YC 


Mokey (MGM) Bobby Blake, Dan Dailey, 
Cordell Hickman, Donna Reed. Drama about 
an inarticulate eight-year-old who always 
says and does the wrong thing, and his step- 
mother who comes to understand him after 
near-tragedy, . . . This is honestly and con- 
vincingly done—and, what is rare in such 
films, does not go outside realm of probabil- 
ity. Resists temptation to become maudlin. 
Sensitive, sincere. M, Y 


Pardon My Sarong (Univ.) Bud Ab- 
bott, Virginia Bruce, Lou Costello, Robert 
Paige. Farce. The comedians steal a bus, 
drive into the Pacific, end up on typically 
movie South Sea island. . . . First part is 
good Abbott and Costello nonsense; the 
“sarong” portion, with its serious presenta- 
tion of Negro dance art by Katherine Dun- 
ham, is somehow out of key. Not up to 
pair's standard. M, Y 


The Postman Didn’t Ring (Fox) 
Spencer Charters, Brenda Joyce, Richard 
Travis. Drama hung on story of finding of 
long-hidden mail pouch, recounting romance 
which grows out of delivery of one letter to 
son of addressee. . . . Too bad makers were 
not content with drama inherent in real 
situation itself, for concocted tale is cliché- 
ridden, as if hastily contrived. However, as 


‘routine film, moderately entertaining. 


> > 


*The Pride of the Yankees (RKO) 
Walter Brennan, Gary Cooper, Elsa Janssen, 
Babe Ruth, Ludwig Stossel, Teresa Wright. 
Drama. Episodes in life of Lou Gehrig, 
famous Yankee baseball player, from child- 
hood to dramatic public testimonial after 
illness had forced his retirement with early 
death imminent. . . . Baseball portions are 
colorful, convincing; but film is rather the 


KKKKK 


picture of an everyday American who 
achieved fame yet remained simple, modest, 
a workman who loved his job and his home 
and who faced life and death courageously 
and with conviction. Avoiding heroics, it, is 
honest, unspectacular, heart-warming. 
M, Y, C 
Prisoner of Japan (Producers) Alan 
Baxter, Ernest Donovan, Gertrude Michael. 
Melodrama set in South Seas, with amateur 
astronomer forced to stand by as Japanese 
use his house to disguise radio station. . . - 
To capitalize on headlines, all the stock 
situations and characterizations, plus an un- 
believably melodramatic climax. Shoddy. 


Somewhere Ill Find You (MGM) 
Clark Gable, Robert Sterling, Lana Turner. 
Melodrama. Brothers (reporters) love the 
same girl; end up all over south Pacific in 
various stages of war after a jaunt to locate 
her after she is reported missing in Burma. 
. . . Motivations far-fetched; plot must have 
been devised as after-thought to decision to 
exploit particular “appeal” of stars. Unreal, 
overdone. 


Tales of Manhattan (Fox) Chas. Boyer, 
Henry Fonda, Jas. Gleason, Rita Hayworth, 
Elsa Lanchester, Chas. Laughton, Thos. 
Mitchell, J. Carroll Naish, Paul Robeson, 
E. G. Robinson, “Rochester,” Ginger Rogers, 
Ethel Waters. Drama, in episodes, recount- 
ing the adventures of persons who come suc- 
cessively into possession of a certain dress 
suit. . . . An ambitious, pretentious under- 
taking that in isolated instances achieves 
reality and insight, but that for the most 
part is tedious, unexciting. And at least 
two instances are in embarrassing taste: one 
in which a symphony orchestra audience 
behaves with maudlin grotesqueness, and the 
final episode in which a group of Negroes 
are presented as little better than morons. 
Falls perhaps of its own weight. 

Take a Letter, Darling (Par.) Robert 
Benchley, Fred MacMurray, Rosalind Rus- 
sell. Comedy. Woman executive hires male 
secretaries to charm wives of customers. With 


’ first one to ignore her, she falls in love— 


thence film’s outcome is assured. . . . The 
movies put women in business for just one 
purpose—to turn them “feminine” with a 
vengeance before final reel. As another in 
long series on this theme, present offering is 
luxurious, sophisticated, smoothly directed 
caricature. M, 


They All Kissed the Bride (MGM) 
Joan Crawford, Melvyn Douglas, Allen Jenk- 
ins, Roland Young. Comedy. The usual 
woman executive who discovers that her em- 
ployees have rights—after she falls in love 
with a dominating male. .. . Often sugges- 
tive, frequently cheap and in bad taste, al- 
ways elaborately set and costumed, this is 
yet another film showing the female as im- 
possible until she gets drunk, whereupon 
she becomes delightful. Offensive. 


Wings for the Eagle (War.) Jack Car- 
son, Dennis Morgan, Ann Sheridan, George 
Tobias. Drama about workers in airplane 
plant, made at Lockheed-Vega, its story in- 
cidental to picture of activity in plant and 
praise for its workmen. . . . Story fails to 
generate much interest, but is far better 
than average war-theme film. Manages to 
convey sense of airplane industry and men 
who work in it. (Incidentally, includes first 
discernible “crack” at the conscientious ob- 
jector.) Informative, serious in intent. 

MrY. 
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Films for Church Use 


Prepared by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education 


Mexico—Reeds and Palms—2 reels 
(25 min.) 16mm. Silent. Color, $6.00; black 
and white, $3.00. 


This colorful film gives a detailed account 
of how reeds and palms are harvested, 
processed and made into useful articles by 
the people of rural Mexico. In so doing it 
gives interesting side-lights on the life and 
culture of these neighbors. In this way it 
will serve a useful purpose in the church 
program by providing background for mis- 
sionary and friendship studies and may cast 
some light on Mexico’s social and economic 
problems. Suitable for use with all ages 
from junior up and in all types of church 
programs in which these subjects might be 
considered. 

Content: EXxcELLENT; Technical Quality: 
Goop 


A Day in Our Church School—1 reel 
(15 min.) 16mm. Silent. For rental price 
and order inquire of Miss Seibert, Christ 
Methodist Church, New York, N.Y. 


Made at Christ Methodist Church in New 
York as a report to the parents at the close 
of the school year, this film summarizes the 
two-and-a-half hour program of an average 
Sunday morning. Scenes include worship in 
the sanctuary, a beginner’s group, lesson 
period in various departments (with em- 
phasis on juniors), and various activity 
groups. While not made primarily for use 
of other churches, the film may serve a 
valuable purpose for leadership training 
groups that are considering methods of de- 
veloping the “extended session” type of 
school or general plans for teaching and ad- 
ministration. A little later the film may be 
revised with this in mind. The film should 
be used with discussion guided by an ex- 
perienced teacher. 

Content: Goop; Technical Quality: Fair 
to Goop 


Grains of Sweat—l reel (15 min.) 


l6mm. Silent, $1.50. 


The title is taken from an old Chinese 
poem quoted in the film, the point being 
that the labor involved in producing rice is 
so great that it is indeed a “grain of sweat.” 

The film proceeds to show interesting de- 
tails of rice culture, from planting through 
harvest, in South China and the tremendous 
amount of painstaking human labor it in- 
volves. Poetic and imaginative in its ap- 
proach, it is an excellent source of infor- 
mation and may be used with all age groups 
from-junior up, especially as a background 
in mission studies. 

It could also be used in young people’s 
meetings, in forums, men’s clubs, and week 
day and vacation schools, as a sort of para- 
ble teaching that the food we eat and the 
things we use are in a measure sanctified 
by the labor and sacrifice that has made 
them possible, 

Content: Goov; Technical Quality: Goop 


These films are available through mem- 
bers of The Religious Film Association, Inc. 
(See page 16.) 
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Choose 


from the 


lections, 


SVE Filmstrips and 2” x 2” 
kodachromes can be shown 
life-size by Inexpensive SVE 
Projectors. 


New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double “ meee Ys oe $3550 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


Georce H. Newton, Manager 


CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 


Vestmen «¢ Hangings + Stoles 
Embroideries, Etc 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


CADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 
T. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


N 
821-23 ARCH S 


RELIGIOUS PICTURES 


Either Black and White 
Or Full Color 


Film Library “ 


Kodachrome Slide 
actual size) 


BLACK AND WHITE 35 MM. FILMSTRIPS 


The SVE Library has a large collection of beautifully made 
religious filmstrips. They include reproductions of Bible 
illustrations by the old masters, of Cynthia Pearl Maus’ 
famous collection of go paintings from the book “Christ 
and the Fine Arts,’’ hymns, and other subjects. 


FULL-COLOR 2’ x 2” SLIDES 
Many of the slides in the Kodachrome Library were photo- 
graphed, by permission, directly from the original paint- 
ings in the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
Many are from other famous museums and religious col- 


Write for new 24-page catalog listing SVE Religious Film 


Strips and Kodachromes! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Dept. 9RE, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


Today People Seek 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE! 


Help them get it with 
a planned course of 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Write for Information 


RYAN LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE 


(formerly Victor Slide Department) 
409-411 Harrison St. Davenport; ta. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materiais, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical 
Historical Symbolic 
Flags of fereign countries. Ask for folder 

explaining our rental service. 
COSTUME BUREAU 
Methodist Church 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
TWAT HONOR CUBIST 


EXTRA CASH FOR CHURCH PEOPLE 
Sell Christmas cards that express the true sig- 
nificance of Christmas. 21 exceptionally beau- 
tiful folders with scripture texts to sell for $1— 
all triumphs of greeting card artistry. Special 


x 


fastest money making line and give the 

biggest values. Rush request for 

box on approval and Free Cata- 

log of Religious Specialties. Write at once. 


NATIONAL ART STUDIOS, Dept. R-1011 


Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, or 111 E. 5th St, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Pastor Interprets Religious Education 
(Continued from page 18) 


is this conception of education which leads some people 
to maintain that the very nature of the minister’s calling 
disqualifies him as an educator. 

But is this the whole truth about education? Is it not 
true that there is a need in all education for two attitudes 
toward truth: on the one hand, the attitude of research, 
which, setting aside every preconception and prejudice, em- 
barks upon a thoroughly impartial and unemotional hunt 
for facts; and on the other, the attitude of teaching, which 
enthusiastically and confidently commends to - inquiring 
minds the results of research which hold promise for hu- 
man life? It is not often that these two attitudes are com- 
bined in equal measure in one person. The pastor who is 
a preacher will inevitably be, in a good sense, more of 


a propagandist than a laboratory man. But he is not 


thereby ruled out from a place of usefulness in education. 
Dr. John Erskine once commented on the educational 
theory implied in the statement that “by an intelligent ex- 
amination of modern times we may discover a satisfactory 
goal, an ideal, a faith.” He said: “I respect the effort, but 
I do not kindle to it... . A great ideal is not evolved 
by a popular vote, nor by a debate. Some one has to be- 
lieve it first. If he believes it enough he will preach it. 
His disciples will spread it. Culture will then take care of 
_ itself.” 

The minister who feels that in order to be an educator 
he must leave young people in doubt as to whether or not 
the Christian gospel means anything to him has mistaken 
his calling. His deep conviction that Christ is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, his eagerness to share with other 
people the life with God which is life’s richest meaning 
for him, his confident conviction that the Christian way 
is the way of salvation for the world—these are his assets 
as a teacher. If he refrains from dogmatically imposing 
them upon other people who are honestly seeking for the 
truth, but as occasion offers “sets forth his subject” with 
the flame of a pure devotion to it, he will be a minister 
through whose pastoral activity as well as pulpit ministry 
God may speak the Word that is life. 


Footnotes to Progress 
(Continued from page 17) 


at least ten dollars a showing. New depositories can be 
set up to reduce transportation costs only when there is a 
sufficient demand in a given territory to cover the cost of 
stocking and operating them. When a church files its 
orders through its denominational agency copies go to 
the R.F.A. This coordinating agency is thus able to record 
the total church demand for given films and to note the 
areas of gréatest use. The Association is then able at the 
proper time to take steps to have rental prices lowered 
and to set up needed depositories. : 

In order to stimulate and guide production it is neces- 
sary to assure the producer that there is an adequate market 
for the new film, Producers have been particularly skeptical 
regarding the “church market” for films. But if the 
churches channel their orders through R.F.A. members, it 


*“A New Education,” Article by John Erskine. Saturday Review of 
Literature. July 2, 1932. 
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will be possible in a relatively short time for the Associa- 
tion to develop accurate statistics on the number of churches 
using films. These can be used effectively in stimulating 
production because they represent an active market. This 
is one of the few sure ways to secure films especially de- 
signed to meet church needs. 

The Religious Film Association is the one agency in a 
position to accumulate such facts and to act on them in 
the interest of the churches. 

The fact that an organization of this type has been set 
up is a hopeful sign—both for Christian education and 
for inter-denominational relationships. Once again a way 
has been found “to do*things together that individual 
agencies could not so well do alone.” Thus the R.F.A. is 
itself a “footnote to progress.” 


A Christmas Service Serves a Church 
i (Continued from page 12) 


year a certain girl was much disappointed over not being 
selected as Mary, but she showed a remarkably unselfish 
spirit by helping with the costume of the girl chosen, 
assisting her with dressing and generally encouraging her 
for the sake of the service. 

Great stress is laid upon living the spirit of the char- 
acter to be represented. This has made a deep impression 
upon our young people and children and is responsible 
for any success we may have had. 

Mothers have told us of little girls trying to be patient 
and helpful at home so, sometime, they might be Mary in 
the Christmas service at the church. Last year ‘ten high 
school boys and girls voluntarily gave up a trip to see 
their football team win a championship, because of re- 
hearsals. They believed that in preparing for the service 
they were serving their church and they were willing to 
sacrifice for it. 


Costumes and Rehearsals 


We are very painstaking in the matter of costumes. In- 
expensive materials are used but each garment is well and 
carefully made. Special attention is given to the accurate 
detail of all costumes. No make-shifts are tolerated to de- 
tract from the dignity of the character. 

At our rehearsals there is work, hard work. Also there 
is much gaiety and fun. But we do not forget that we 
are working out a religious service with the aim of bring- 
ing our audience to a high worship experience and we 
conduct ourselves accordingly. 

We begin every rehearsal with prayer. To see a group 
of girls and tiny children in angel costumes, a group of 
boys dressed as shepherds, a group of men in robes of 


‘wise men, women from the costume room with thimbles 


and scissors, men in coveralls who are working with the 
lights, all bowing together in prayer is heart-warming and 
inspiring. 

This, in brief, is the story of the Christmas service in 
our church. While the service itself has been satisfyingly 
beautiful, its fundamental value has been in the results 
obtained in development of Christian character and fellow- 
ship, Its preparation has been a demonstration of un- 
selfishness. Its presentation has been a lesson in goodwill. 
Its message has been an expression of faith. Its influence 
has been a benediction. 
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Where are the facts? 


Quarterly list of pamphlet materials 
giving information on various sides of 
current soctal issues. 


A. The Constitution, Civil Liberties 


The Bill of Rights in War. A report on 
American democratic liberties in war-time 
June, 1942. New York, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue. 80 p. Single 
copies, free. 

CusHMAN, Rosert E. What’s Happening to 
Our Constitution? Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 70. New York, Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1942, 34 p. 
$.10. 


B. The Réle of the Churches 


CaLtHoun, Ropert L., et al. “Christian 
Faith and World Order.” Social Action, 8: 
12-37, June 15, 1942. New York, Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue. $.15. 

“The Church and the War Effort.” A Sym- 
posium. Social Progress, 32:1-4, June 1942. 
Philadelphia, Department of Social Educa- 
tion and Action of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, 917 Witherspoon 
Building. $.10. 

Gieason, Grorce. Can the Church Guide 
Social Change? Yes if—. Los Angeles, 
George Gleason, 1962%2 North Alexandria 
Avenue, 1942. 34 p. Single copies, free. 


C. Economics, Prices 


BacKMAN, JULES and Bropie, Henry. 
Canadian Wartime Control of Industry. Con- 
temporary Law Pamphlets, Law and Business 
Series, Series 4, No. 10. New York, New 
York University School of Law, 1942. 62 p. 
$1.00. 

Bibliography of Economic and Social 
Study Material. Booklets, Motion Pictures, 
Slide Films, Lantern Slides, Transcriptions 
and Posters. New York, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 1942. 
46 p. Single copies, free. 

BLAISDELL, DonaLtD C. Government Under 
Pressure. Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 67. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1942. 31 p. $.10. 

Business in a Democracy. You and Indus- 
try, New Series. New York, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of the United States 
of America, 14 West 49th Street, 1942. 28 p. 
Single copies, free. 

Consumer Prices, June 1, 1942. No. 24. 
Washington, D.C., Consumer Division Office 
of Price Administration. 24 p. Single copies, 
free. 

Epwarps, CHARLES W. (Editor). Report of 
the Tenth Alabama Policy Conference on 
Effective Farm Production. Alabama Policy 
Bulletin No. 11. Montgomery, Alabama Pol- 
icy Conference, 1942. 32 p. Single copies, 
free. 

Taxes and What They Buy. You and In- 
dustry, New Series. New York, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of the United 
States of America, 14 West 49th Street, 
1942. 25 p. Single copies, free. 

Wattace, Henry A. Cooperation: The 
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Dominant Economic Idea of the Future. New 
York, The Cooperative League, 167 West 
12th Street, 1936. 16 p. $.10. 


D. Our Territories, Other Countries 


Bates, M. Searte. Half of Humanity. Far 
Eastern Peoples and Problems. New York, 
Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, 1942. 
48 p. $.10 each; 12 copies for $1.00. 

Bonnet, Henri. The United Nations. What 
They Are, What They May Become. Chicago, 
World Citizens Association, 84 East Randolph 
Street, 1942. 100 p. $.25. 

Rew, Cuarzes F. Overseas America. Our 
Territorial Outposts. Headline Books, No. 
35. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th Street, 1942. 96 p. $.25. 

Theaters of War—Australia and New Zea- 
land. Series 1, No. 2. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 West 120th Street, 1942. 16 
p. $.15 each; quantity rates. 


E. Women War Workers 


Employment of Women in the Manufac- 
ture of Artillery Ammunition. United States 
Department of Labor, Bulletin of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, No. 189-3. Washington, D.C., 
Superintendent of Documents, 1942. 17 p. 
$.05. 

Employment of Women in the Manufacture 
of Small-Arms Ammunition. United States 
Department of Labor, Bulletin of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, No. 189-2. Washington; D.C., 
Superintendent of Documents, 1942. 11 p. 
$.05. 

Rosrnson, Mary V. Recreation and Hous- 
ing for Women War Workers. A Handbook 
on Standards. United States Department of 
Labor, Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 
190. Washington, D.C., Superintendent of 
Documents, 1942. 40 p. $.10. 


F. Juvenile Delinquency 


Children in the Courts, 1938 and 1939. 
Juvenile-Court Statistics and Federal Juvenile 
Offenders. United States Department of La- 
bor, Bureau Publication No. 280. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Superintendent of Documents, 
1942. 27 p. §.10. 

‘Delinquency Trends in Los Angeles.” 
Community Coordination, 10:8-9, 13, May- 
June, 1942. Los Angeles, Coordinating Coun- 
cils, Inc., 145 West 12th Street. $.10. 


G. Miscellaneous 


Borsoox, Henry and Huse, WILLIAM. 
Vitamins for Health. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, No. 69. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1942. 
32 p. $.10. 

A Digest of Religious Statements on Peace 
and Post-War Reconstruction. Vol. Il, No. 
I and II. New York, Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, 8 West 40th 
Street, 1942. 23 p. Single copies, free. 

CuHase, Stuart, “Perspectives.” What 
Kind of War? Is the New Deal Lost? New 
York, Post War World Council, 112 East 
19th Street, 1942. 20 p. $.10; quantity rates. 

How Can the 1942 Elections Help Win 
the War? Report of the New England Meet- 
ing, Andover, Massachusetts, June 13-14, 


Still Leading 


THE NEW HYMNAL 
FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


(For the upper juniors, inter- 
mediates and seniors) 


and 


THE HYMNAL 
FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


(For the primary and lower 
junior grades) 


YMNS and tunes selected by 

editors who know the tastes and 
needs of -the younger generation. 
The books are a real contribution 
to the worship of the boys and girls 
of from six to-twenty years. 


Vital hymns on modern subjects. 
Fine devotional material. Music that 
is within the range of the young 
voice. 


Quantity Prices © 
THE HYMNAL FOR AMERICAN 
YOUTH 
95 cents 
THE HYMNAL FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


90 cents 
Transportation additional 


Returnable copies available for 
examination 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd St. New York 


1942. National Policy Reports, No. 8. Wash- 
ington, D.C., National Policy Committee, Na- 
tional Press Building, 1942. 25 p. Single 
copies, free. 

The International Student of Liquor in 
Life Today. Vol. XXXIX, No. 6. Washing- 
ton, D.C., The International Student, 100 
Maryland Avenue N.E., 1942. 29 p. $1.00 
per year. 

Spry, GraHamM. “The Cripps Mission to 
India,” with Text of the Draft Declaration 
and Documentary Material Relating to the 
Negotiations. “Address of Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill,” Broadcast from England, 
May 10, 1942. 

Watiace, Henry A. “The Price of Free 
World Victory.” International Conciliation. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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New Books * * 


The Parents’ Manual. A Guide to the 
Emotional Development of Young Children. 
By Anna W. M. Wolf. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1941. 331 p. $2.50. 

Not a technical term in more than three 
hundred pages, to paraphrase a popular ad- 
vertising slogan. Mrs. Wolf, the author, is 
a member of the staff of the Child Study 
Association of America, and, like all other 
members of the staff of that excellent or- 
ganization, has a family of her own. She 
writes out of her own experience in her 
family as well as in her work with the As- 
sociation which includes the direction of the 
family guidance and consultation service. In 
this work, she has come in contact with 
hundreds of parents in finding solutions to 
their practical problems. 

The book is what its title says it is. By 
young children is meant those under seven 
years of age. Detailed proposals in regard 
to a multitude of problems, of course, are 
presented. One can find what to do in re- 
gard to, let us say, grandparents, thumb 
sucking, getting adjusted to a younger baby, 
answering questions including those that may 
be embarrassing as well as others that, in 
the long run, are too deep to be answer- 
able, getting father into the right place in 
the picture, and so on. The answers are 
practical and in accord with the results of 
sound scientific approach to these problems. 
There is a fascinating story of how one wise 
mother tamed a neighborhood bully who was 
making life miserable for all the children 
and their parents. 

Underneath the practical details run two 
interesting viewpoints that are particularly 
necessary to all parents, especially to those 
who know all the answers as far as methods 
are concerned, First, the one requirement 
for bringing up children that underlies all 
others is that parents should enjoy their 
youngsters. This means that the child must 
be “a source of solid simple satisfaction to 
the adult with whom he lives.” The second 
is that parents should not take too seriously 
the temporary gaps between a child’s ac- 
complishments and the demands of society 
and the expectation of oyer-solicitous par- 
ents. In other words, give the youngster time. 
Near the end, the book comes round to deal- 
ing with problem parents themselves, which 
is the point at which many problems of 
children really start. P. R. H. 


Understanding Myself. By Roy E. Dick- 
erson. New York, Association Press, 1942. 
296 pp. $2.00. 

For more years than he would like us to 
guess, Roy Dickerson has been studying the 
human mind, especially as it works its will 
in young people. He has had extensive ex- 
perience in the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, the older boys De Molay move- 
ment, summer conferences, local churches, 
and personal conferences. He has sat at the 
feet of students of the mind in Europe and 
in this country. He has also written a book 
in collaboration with one of them, And, for 
some years now he has: been putting this 
accumulated knowledge into short pieces for 
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a young people’s question and answer de- 
partment called “This Business of Living” 
in a group of Sunday school story papers 
with a circulation of a million a week. A 
collection of these short selections makes up 
the present volume. 

They are grouped under the fillomien in- 
teresting headings: Let’s Take a Look at 
Ourselves; You and Your Ego; What Are 
Your Fears, Desires, Wishes? ; Are you Un- 
happy?; How to Control Your Conflicts; 
Can You Change Your Emotions?; How to 
Remake Yourself? ; 
material is drawn cron the personal experi- 
ence of young people the author has known. 
The situations described are interspersed with 
comments by ‘the writer. 

Mr. Dickerson gives a generous place to 
the psychology of Dr. Fritz Kunkel, a noted 
European psychiatrist now living in -the 
United States. According to this view an im- 
portant factor in any person’s life is his 
idea of his own self, of what he really is; 
if he thinks of himself as a star, or a cling- 
ing vine, or bully, or a failure he will in- 
evitably seek to live up to that idea and 
mold his conduct and personality according- 
ly. All of growth and experience is not, of 
course, interpreted in these terms. The larger 
possibilities of life are constantly kept in 
mind. 

Young people will find the book interesting 
and stimulating. It will point out faults and 
suggest the better path. Adult leaders will 
find it a good volume to read, loan, and 
recommend. P.R. H. 


Five Marys. By Isabel Warrington 
Heaps. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1942. 101 p. $1.50. 

From the meagre accounts in the gospels 
of the five women named Mary who were 
close to Jesus, the author has reconstructed 
life-like and credible character sketches. The 
stories are in fiction form and contain much 
imaginative material. They are firmly placed, 
however, in the setting of the period and of 
the recorded events. They illuminate many 
aspects of Jesus’ life. Suitable for young 
people and adults, this would be valuable 
as additional material in a study of the life 
of Christ. The book is illustrated with in- 
teresting old lithographs by David Roberts 
of scenes in Palestine. L. W. 


The Logic of Belief. An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Religion. By David Elton 
Trueblood. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1942. 327 p. $2.75. 

The best way to say much in short space 
in reviewing this book is to quote one sen- 
tence which comes at the middle of the 
volume and lies at the center of its point of 
view: “A boldly accepted naturalism leads 
directly to supernaturalism.” There you have 
it. In applying the fundamental method of 
philosophical thinking to the central claims 
of religion, the author deals with one area 
in which many people have found an an- 
tagonism between religion and what we have 
sometimes called pure reason, and that is 
in the world of nature, In this one sentence, 


Are You Mature? The. 


Prof. Trueblood ties the natural world and 
the claims of religion together in a unity 
that has not often been seen. He does the 
same thing with other areas in which many 
people have seen the perditioned enemies of 
religion under the bed, such as the human 
conscience, the appreciation of beauty, the 
value of human religious experience, and so 
on, A strong and stabilizing book that needs 
much more than a casual reading. P. R. H. 


A Brand New Baby. By Margaret A. 
Stanger. Boston, Beacon Press, 1942. 132 p. 
$1.75. 

This is a reading book for six- and seven- 
year-old children, beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Through Margery’s interest in a 
new cousin the day-by-day development of 
infants is described in a way to lead children 
to appreciate and enjoy the growth of babies. 
This book should be most helpful in creating 
sympathetic relationships between younger 
and older children and will be welcomed by 
both parents and teachers. The stories are 
printed also in leaflet form for church school 
use and there is a guide book for adults. 


Moses. Egyptian Prince, Nomad 
Sheikh, Lawgiver. By John W. Flight. Bos- 
ton, Beacon Press, 1942. 146 p. $1.75. A 
Guide for Teachers. By Edna L. Acheson. 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1942. 48 p. $.60. 

Older juniors and their teachers will be 
delighted with this new type of study of the 
life of Moses. The text, written for boys 
and girls, is beautifully bound, printed and 
illustrated. Each chapter has two parallel 
versions: the story as told by the authors 
and the story as given in the Bible. In this 
way the events as recorded are followed 
closely but the readers have the fun of 
trying to discover what the real facts of the 
story may have been. It is suitable also for 
private reading. The teacher’s guide goes 
into more scholarly detail as to sources and 
also gives helpful suggestions for class pro- 
cedure. 


A Guide for a Man and Woman Look- 
ing Toward Marriage. By Roy A. Burk- 
hart. Columbus, Ohio, First Community 
Church, 1320 Cambridge Boulevard, 1942. 
44 p. $.50 each, quantity rates on request. 

In this booklet Dr. Burkhart sums up the 
results of his years of experience with young 
people in facing their problems of love and 
marriage. It gives questions and guidance 
by which persons can work out for them- 
selves answers to such questions as, Are 
you really in love and ready for marriage? 
Are you capable of a growing life-long com- 
panionship? Have you thought through a 
money budget? Have you prepared for the 
sacrament of marriage? A practical, ideal- 
istic, inspirational booklet, with a marriage 
ceremony near the end. 


I Was in Hell with Niemoeller. By 
Leo Stein. New York, Revell, 1942, 253 p. 
$2.50. 

This is an account of the experiences of 
the author and of his conversations with 
Pastor Niemoeller while they were two years 
in a German prison together. The unique 
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Ni HYMN 
2W sooxs ¢ 


Send for Examination Copy of 
Christian Worship 
and Pratse 


From 3 leading religious papers 

“A distinctly Christian Hymnal’ 

“A guide to corporate Worship” 
“A magnificent collection” 
Price $1.10 per copy in quantities. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
67 West 44th Street, New York 


combination of an*imprisoned Christian and 
a Jew gives an especial interest and power 
to the records. 


Postwar Planning in the United States. 
By George B. Galloway. New York, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1942. 158 p. $.60. 

A survey of the work of one hundred gov- 
ernmental and private agencies and com- 
mercial firms throughout the United States 
in planning for a richer and better America 
to emerge after the war ends. 


Books Received 


7A Branp New Basy, by Margaret A. 
Stanger. Beacon Press. $1.75. 

*THE CHRISTIAN AND THE War, by 
Charles Clayton Morrison. Wilett, Clark and 
Company. $1.50. 

*CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL 
Cuurcu, by Oliver deWolf Cummings. Jud- 
son Press. Paper, $.60; Cloth, $1.00. 

EvANGELICAL Action. A Report of the 
Organization of the National Association of 
Evangelicals for United Action. United 
Action Press. $1.00. Includes constitution, 
doctrinal statement, supporting addresses and 
other materials relating to the organization 
of a national association of fundamentalist 
groups who feel they are not represented in 
that “octopus of liberalism,” the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

*TuHe First AUTHORIZED ENGLISH BIBLE 
AND THE CRANMER PREFACE, by Harold R. 


etchant University of Chicago Press. 
1.00. 
TFive Marys, by Isabel Warrington 


Heaps, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 

Futt FiLoop, by Percy Marks. Reynal and 
Hitchcock. $2.50. A novel about a young man 
who is handicapped by a spinal curvature 
but still more by the kindness of friends 
who want to protect him. He finally succeeds 
in freeing himself from the bonds of pity and 
undertakes work of national importance. 

Goupen Rain, by Patience Strong. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $.50. These brief notes 
in rhymed prose recognize both the violence 
of the times and the constant realities. 

tA Guwe ror A MAN AND WomaAN LooK- 
Inc Towarp Marriacg, by Roy A. Burkhart. 
First Community Church, 1320 Cambridge 
Boulevard, Columbus, Ohio. $.50 each; quan- 
tity rates on request. 

*INTERMEDIATES’ WORSHIP PROGRAMS, 
compiled and edited by Mary Elizabeth Past. 
Fleming H. Revell. $2.00. 

Joun Dog, A Play in One Act, by Bernard 
Victor Dryer. Walter H. Baker Company. 
$.35. Royalty $5.00. 6 m., 1 w. John Human- 
ity Doe is condemned ‘for his stupidity and 
indifference by representatives of hunted 
minorities. Although allegorical in theme, 
the characters are real and the action 
effective. , 


*To be reviewed. 
+ Reviewed in this issue. 
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DIRECTION 
in a World Where 
Change Is the Only Constant 


UN DERSTANDING 
MYSELF 


by 
ROY E. DICKERSON 


“How can I live a worth-while, contribu- 
tive, creative life’? is the question asked 
by everyone today who is eager to find 
his rightful place in modern society. 


Out of many years of successful work in 
guiding youth and writing for them, Roy 
Dickerson—known to millions of readers 
of young people’s journals for his inspir- 
ing weekly articles—offers a major new 
contribution to the field of counseling. 


UNDERSTANDING MYSELF brings to- 
gether the best that modern psychology, 
mental hygiene and counseling have to 
offer. Teachers, counselors, ministers and 
parents will find this lively, tested, inspir- 
ing volume indispensable in helping others 
to happier, fuller Christian lives through 
understanding themselyes better. Its ar- 
rangement into short, dramatic single-idea 
sections, makes it particularly convenient 
for group discussion work and refreshing 
for personal reading, 


Price $2.00 at your bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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*Tue Maxkinc or Tomorrow, by Raoul 
de Sales. Reynal and Hitchcock. $3.00. 

*MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN YOUR 
Cuurcu, by Nevin C. Harner and David D. 
Baker. Friendship Press. $.75. 

{Mosrs, Egyptian Prince, Nomad Sheikh, 
Lawgiver, by John W. Flight. Beacon Press. 
$1.75. A Gute ror LEApERS, by Edna L. 
Acheson. Beacon Press. $.60. 

*THe New Testament. An American 
Translation, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $1.00. 

Tue PEACEFUL SystEM VERSUS THE WAR- 
RING SysTEM, by Lloyd L. Detrick. Revision 
of Wuicu INnpusTRIAL Motive APPEALS TO 
You? Lloyd L. Detrick, Lewiston, Idaho. 
$.50. 

*THE PRACTICE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
by Edwin Lewis. Westminster Press. $1.00. 

*Wuo Wak ALong, by Perry Burgess. 
Henry Holt and Company. $2.75. 

*WorKING wiITH RuraL YoutTH, by Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner. American Council on 
Education. $1.20. 


Where Are the Facts? 
(Continued from page 37) 


No. 381. 
for International Peace, 
Street, 1942. 376 p. $.05. 

Weinrys, BERNARD Dov. Jewish Emancipa- 
tion Under Attack. Pamphlet Series, Jews 
and the Post-War World, No. 2. New York, 
Research Institute on Peace and Post-War 
Problems of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, 386 Fourth Avenue, 1942. 95 p. $.25. 

Special listings on international problems 
and on Service Work will appear in the No- 
vember issue. 


New York, Carnegie Endowment 
405 West 117th 


The World 
NEEDS 
These Books Today ! 


In these days of bewildering fear 
and grief, these books will bring 
comfort, hope and faith to a war- 
torn world. 


For those who 
must preach 
peace in the 
midst of total 
War ake 


101 
PRAYERS 
FOR 
PEACE 


SLOPE AGA TROD EAA VY MGT IPE 


“In these prayers by outstanding 
clergymerrand educators, there are 
no hymns of hate, no misguided 
pleas for a cheap victory, but a sin- 
cere repentance for sins of com- 
mission and omission that an:in- 
different people refused to recog- 
nize.”—Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin. A book for peace services, 
gift and personal use. 


G. A. Cleveland 
~ $1.00 


Compiled by 
Shrigley 


SHADE OF HIS 


C Mind ) 


For those who 


need comfort 


in time of 


grief . 


SHADE 
OF HIS 
HAND 


VICTORIA BOOTH DEMAREST 


This is a beautiful and an unusual 
book written for those in sorrow 
over the loss of a loved relative or 
friend. The granddaughter of 
William Booth, having suffered a 
deep personal grief, writes to as- 
suage with poetry, prose, and pass- 
ages of Scripture, a like affliction 
of others. A gift book, beautifully 
printed and designed. 


By Victoria Booth Demarest $1.00 


Order Now—from 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Philadelphia . Piitnesross Building 
New York . . . . 156 Fifth Avenue 
Pittsburgh : . Granite Building 
Chicago. . . 8 South Dearborn Street 
Los Angeles . 311 South Spring Street 
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@.- ‘Finally . %s 


The Journal This Month 


ALL OF THE AUTUMN MONTHS re- 
ceive attention in this issue. The Medi- 
tations recognize the opening of the 
school year, this last week of Septem- 
ber, and “The Large Class Plan with 
Juniors” may help determine some 
forms of departmental organization. 
For the last of October there is de- 
scribed an All-Saints’ Day service in 
“Fellowship Divine.” The worship pro- 
grams are for November, containing 
much good Thanksgiving material. 
And the advance Christmas materials 
look toward December. 

The stimulating article, “A Christ- 
mas Service Serves a Church” may 
start other local churches on a tradi- 
tion of repeating a meaningful Christ- 
mas dramatization. Some of those de- 
scribed under “Famous Christmas 
Plays” are good samples of the type 
of play that could be repeated year 
after year. 

“A Program for Christian Youth in 
War Time” is a timely and very prac- 
tical outline of activities. 

The Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching, given annually at Yale 
University, naturally stress the preach- 
ing phase of the minister’s work. How- 
ever, Dr. Noyes, in one of his lectures 
given this last spring, spoke with such 
definiteness of the pastors’ obligations 
toward the religious education program 
that a “preview” of a part of this lec- 
ture is printed here. 


Education for Peace 


PLANNING for a just and durable 
peace to follow the war is one of the 
chief preoccupations of many groups 
of people today. Such a peace will not 
be possible unless there is strong pub- 
lic opinion to back the adjustments in 
national policy and in the economic 
order that will be required to bring it 
about. The church has an important 
part to play in developing such a 
sentiment. The November JouRNAL 
will put special emphasis on this ques- 
tion and -indicate how teaching in the 
various age groups of the church 
school may help our nation to “win the 
peace.” 


Tune In! 


MANY LOCAL COUNCILS are having 
special broadcasts for Religious Edu- 
cation Week September 27-October 3, 
using local speakers, and transcribed 
interviews with national leaders. Watch 
for notice of these broadcasts in your 
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local papers. 

On Sunday afternoon, September 27, 
the International Council, through the 
courtesy of N.B.C., is sponsoring an in- 
ternational broadcast on “Foundations 
of Freedom.” Leaders of four countries 
will speak. They are: The Archbishop 
of York, London; John D. Rockefeller, 
New York; Senor José L. F. Braga, 
Jr., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Russell -G. 
Dingman, Toronto, Canada; President 
Rufus D. von Kleinsmith, Los Angeles; 
Bishop Wallace E. Conkling and Dr. 
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et 
Roy G. Ross, Chicagw. 


Tell your friends to listen in and 
tune in on your N.B.C. stations Sunday 
afternoon, September 27. Time is: 
Eastern War Time—4:30-5 .00 P.M. 
Central War Time—3:3C 00 P.M. 
Mountain War Time—2:° -3:00 P.M. 
Pacific War Time—1 :30-2:00 P.M. 

Listen in on Thursday, October 1 on 
the Columbia network to another coast 
to coast broadcast on “Foundations of 
Freedom.” The time will be from 4:15- 
4:30, Eastern War Time. 


Where Honor Is Due 


This is the second in a series of short 
sketches recognizing the service ren- 
dered by lay men and women in the 
church schools of the country. 


THE QUESTION 
posed in the book 
Should Laymen 
Teach Religion 
would be satisfac- 
torily answered if 
all church schools 
had workers like 
Mrs. Robert S. 
Crawley of the 
large Centenary 
Methodist Church, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

A visitor on tour through Centenary 
church school during the week would 
be tempted to tarry in the junior de- 
partment, of which Mrs, Crawley is 
superintendent. There are beautiful 
pictures, of special religious value to 
boys and girls, at the altar space and 
in each of the eight class rooms. There 
is one class room used as a Junior 
library. The department is kept beau- 
tifully clean and orderly. 

Should it be on Sunday morning 
that a stranger visited this department, 
he would participate in a real worship 
service. Mrs. Crawley prepares her 
worship programs with a keen feeling 
of responsibility. She often has the 
boys and girls take part by working 
out programs with her in advance jand 
participating by reading Scripture, 
perhaps giving a poem, telling a se- 
lected story, or helping in a dramati- 
zation. Hymns are chosen with great- 
est care. One senses a really devotional 
atmosphere in these services. 

Let us take a glimpse at Mrs. Craw- 
ley, who gives this department pre- 
ferred attention seven days a week. 
A native of Columbia, Tennessee, she 
came to Chattanooga and to Centenary 
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Mrs. Robert S. 
Crawley 


some ten years ago. With some public 
school teaching experience, but no pro- 
fessional training in religious educa- 
tion, she has made of herself an out- 
standingly well qualified and success- 
ful junior leader. She has eagerly taken 
courses in the Standard Training 
Schools of her community, She reads 
enthusiastically books and periodicals 
on the religious education of juniors. 
Not only this, but she confidently ex- 
pects her teachers to take training 
courses, to read late books on religious 
education, and to use the helps pro- 
vided. She expects ‘them to maintain 
high standards. Mrs. Crawley believes 
in good singing for her juniors. She 
has a musician who is really interested 
in the work, and on special occasions 
the junior vested choir sings in the 
church auditorium. 

One feature of Mrs. Crawley’s work 
which is often neglected by teachers in 


these busy days is home visitation. 


There is no child enrolled in the junior 
department whose home situation she 
does not know. If a child is prevented 
from attending church school for lack 
of clothes Mrs. Crawley sees that 
clothes are provided. 

Her activities among juniors are not 
confined to Centenary Church. On 
Wednesday afternoons she conducts a 
junior service at the Wesley House, 
and one other afternoon each week 
she teaches a class of juniors at the 
Bethlehem House (for Negroes). She 
has been successful in relating these 
groups to each other through friendly 
visits, exchange of handwork, gifts at 
Christmas, and other activities. Vaca- 
tion Bible School has for years offered 
another opportunity to Mrs. Crawley 
for service. This past summer, with a 
minimum of help, she conducted a 
highly creditable vacation school for 
her department. 

Should laymen teach religion? Yes, 
if they take their jobs seriously, as 
Mrs. Crawley does, 
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